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619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have just received a very choice assortment of ‘ 
z io me 7 7 2» *, 
RICH FANCY GOODS, 
of their own direct importation from the best manufactures of Lonpon, Paris, and VIENNA. 
078 Russia LEATHER AND TURKEY Morocco Desks, Papeteries, Portro.ios, Tourists’ CasEs, 


PockeT Books, and Carp Cases from London, 


Rich PORCELAIN AND GLASSWARE, FANs, OPERA GLAssEs, and many novelties from Paria, 
GuLove Boxes, Moucnoir Cases, CaskeTs, Gitt INKsTANDS, and an endless variety of other 


Our stock of Sotrp SILVERWARE embraces all that is new and desirable, and the celebrated 


as formerly, a leading feature of our business. 


Our assortment of JEWELLERY comprises everything of domestic manufacture, and is constantly 
augmented by importations of all the new styles and patterns that are produced in Paris. 

We have a great variety of WALTHAM WartcueEs, in both Gold and Silver Cases; also English, 
Swiss, and Dresden Watches of all kinds. 

All goods are marked in plain figures at moderate prices, and nothing of an inferior quality 
will be found in our establishment. 


HOWARD & CO., 619 Broadway, New York. 








LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 





The Editor of a Weekly London Paper, who contributes to a 
first-class London Daily and other Journals, Political and Liter- 
ary, would be glad to accept an engagement as London Corre- 
spondent to an American Paper. Address A. K., ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 





Wanted .—An educated man of good social address and cul- 
ture wants a position as secretary or companion or tutor to some 
party who is going to travel in Europe. 

Address AMERICAN LITERARY Bureav, 132 Nassau St., N. Y. 





NOVEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 

The November Number contains two full-page illustrations: 
“Husking,”’ by E. B, Bensell, and “ Mother Goose,” by Stephens. 

The articles are: 

Jack's Chickens, By Mary N, Prescott. —Six Little Princesses, 
and What they Turned Into.—-The Words with which We Speak.- 
Two Pampkin Pics, By iHelen C, Weeks.--Uncle Silas at Burton 
Harbor. By William Wirt Sikes,—Stories from Shakespeare, 
IV.—Among the Trees, November. By Alice Cary.—Ting-a-ling, 
—My Little Banty. By M. M.—Another Story of Dory and Dora, 
Part 1.—Rtough's Story of the Mau and the Ape, By * Vieux 
Moustache,”"--Melodies from Mother Goose, ‘To bed, to bed, 
bays Sleepy Head,” Music by C, It, Moulton,—Hlustrated Charade, 
~Africa at War with Turkey, A serial in four chapters, By 
Courtland Hoppin. 

Terms oF Supscnirrion,—$2 50 a year, in advance; three 
copies, $6 50; five copies, $10; ten copies, $20, and an extra 
copy gratis; single copies, 25 cents. 

Specimen copies of the first number sent by mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of 20 cents. 

All bookeellers and news-agents will supply the magazine, 


HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 


459 Broome Street, New York, 





A. SIMPSON & CO. 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 
IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING WORKS: 
The Sayings of Or. Bushwhacker and Other 
Learned Men. By F.S. Cozzens, Esq. Price $1 50. 


A Treatise on Emotional Diseases of the 
Sympathetic System of Nerves. by William 
Murray, M.D., etc. Price $1 50. 


Six Lectures on Hysteria. By F.S. Skey, F.R.S,, etc. 
Price $1 50. 


Father Tom and the Pope. With an Introduction 
by F. 8. Cozzens, Esq. Only 200 copies printed. dition de 
luxe. Price $2 50 to subscribers. 





In Press. 

The Pathological Anatomy of the Female 
Sexual Organs. By Prof. Julius Klob. Translated by 
rs. Kammirer and Dawson. Vol. I. Diseases of the Uterus. 
Price $3 50. (Ready Nov. 1.) 


Slave Songs of the South. With music attached. 
Price $1 50. 


The Principles and Practice of Laryngoscopy 


Nor entnoscopy. By Antoine Ruppaner, M.D. (Ready 
ov. 1, ; 


Life Among the Mormons. By an Officer of the U. 8. 
Army. Price $1 50. (Ready Dec. 1.) 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
A. SIMPSON & CO., 
60 Duane Street, New York. 


BOUTWELL’S SPEECHES AND PAPERS. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


BOSTON, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
Speeches and Papers relating to the Rebel- 
lion and the Overthrow of Slavery. 
By Hon. Georce 8. BouTwEL.. 
12mo, cloth, $2 50. 


A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. 


G. W. Carteton & Co. present this week a remarkably inter- 
esting volume—a reprint of Jeaffreson’s celebrated work, just 
published in London, where it is much talked about and praised. 
*,* It is no rehash of all the old Joe Miller anecdotes connected 
with the Bar, but a careful historical work—the most entertaining 
and amusing one on Law and Lawyers ever printed. *,* There 
are chapters on Loves of Lawyers, on Money, on Fees, on Cos- 
tume and Toilet, on Music, on Amateur Theatricals, on Legal 
Education, on Mirth, and on Lawyers at Home and in Society. 
It would be diflicult to-take up a book more keenly interesting. 
*,* Elegantly boung, two voluines in one, price $2, 








TITAN ACONISTES. 
The Story of an Outcast. A modern novel with an ancient 
title, %,* Price $2, 
CONDENSED NOVELS. 
By Bret Haury, One of the most amusing volumes of bur- 
lesques and caricatures of the season, “,* Full of illustrations, 
Price $1 50, 
RICHMOND DURING THE WAR. 

An inside view of the Capital of the Confederacy, By a Lady. 
Price $1 75. 





These books are beautifully bound, are sold everywhere, and 
sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price. 


Cc. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


THE COMPLETE TRADE-LIST DIRECTORY 
OF ALL THE 
PUBLISHERS AND WHOLESALE STATIONERS IN THE U. S., 


Alphabetically arranged with an Index Volume, in which every 
Book will be arranged with Title, Publisher’s Name, and Price. 
Will be invaluable for reference to BooksELLERS, NEWS-DEALERS, 
and STATIONERS, LIBRARIANS and LITTERATEURS, PROFESSORS and 
STupENTS, PREACHERS, Lawyers, and every Reader of TuE 
RounpD TaBleE. 

*,* Every Publisher is requested to send his trade list; every 
author the title of his book and its publisher; every bookseller 
his name as a subscriber. 

Over two hundred Lists are now in press, and no pains will be 
spared to make it perfect. 

HOWARD CHALLEN, 
Publisher of Uniform Trade List Circular, Philadelphia. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 








EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


Have just received an extensive variety of their well-known 
Standard Editions of the Bible, American Episcopal Prayer-Books 
and Church Services, in all sizes of Type and of entirely new pat- 
terns, for the Fall Trade, which they now offer for sale at the 
lowest importing prices. 


—_ 


LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
626 Broadway, New York. 





Just PUBLISHED. 


THE STARRY FLAC; 
OR, 
THE YOUNG FISHERMAN OF CAPE ANN. 
By Ouiver Optic. 16mo, illustrated, $1 25. 
AND 
JACK OF ALL TRADES. 


By Rosa AnsottT Parker (a popular contributor to Oliver 
Optic’s Magazine). 16mo, illustrated, $1. 





In Press, to be issued shortly: 

BREAKING AWAY; or, The Fortunes of a Student. By Oliver 
Optic. 16mo, 8 illustrations, $1 25. 

SHAMROCK AND THISTLE; or, Young America in Ireland and 
Scotland, By Oliver Optic. 16mo, illustrated, $1 50. 
CLIMBING THE ROPE; or, God Helps Those who Try to Help 
Themselves. By May Mannering, a popular contributor to 
Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 16mo, illustrated, $1. 

ALEXIS THE RUNAWAY; or, Afloat in the World, By Rosa 
Abbott Parker, author of Jack of all Trades. 16mo, illus- 
trated, $1. : 
SEEK AND FIND; or, The Adventures of a Smart Boy, By 

Oliver Optic, 16mo, 8 illustrations, $1 25, 

THE RED CROSS; or, Young America in England and Wales. 

By Oliver Optic, 16mo, illustrated, $1 60. 

TOMMY HICKUP; or, A Pair of Black Eyes; By Rosa Abbott 
Parker, 16mo, illustrated, $1, 

EKKOES FROM KENTUCKY. A new book by Petroleum V. 
Nasby, P.M, (which is postmaster), 

DOTTY DIMPLE AT HER GRANDMOTHER'S, By Sophie 
May, author of Little Prudy Stories. 

BACON'S ESSAYS, with Archbishop Whately’s Annotations. A 
new edition, with Notes and a Glossarial Index, by Franklin 
Fiske Heard, of the Boston Bar, 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington Street, Boston. 





LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 
By MISS THACKERAY. 
Neat paper covers, price 15 cents. 


The Village on the Cliff and Story of Elizabeth -won for Miss 
Thackeray a host of warm friends in America. The same genius 
is displayed in these smaller stories, and through them thou- 
sands of new readers will learn of her and bless her for the pleas- 
antest hour’s enjoyment they have ever had. 


LORINC, Publisher, 
BOSTON. 





Now Regapy. 
MODERN PALMISTRY; 


oR, 
THE BOOK OF THE HAND. 


Chiefly according to the systems of D’Arpentigny and Despar- 
rolles. With some account of the Gipsies. By A. R. Craig, 
M.A. With illustrations. 


In 1 vol. 12mo, price $1 %5. 


AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
119 Nassau Street, New York. 





A PRACTICAL METHOD 
FOR THE 
INSTRUCTION OF CHORUS CLASSES. 
By Freperic Louis RITTER. 


Part I. now ready. 
Published by 
SCHIRMER, 701 Broadway, New York. 
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40 CENTS A MONTH, 6160 A YHAR 
THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


THOMAS GUTHURIN, DD, HDITOT 


Three and a half years age, De, Guthrie—by order of his medi 
eal advisers resigned his charge of first minister in Free Bt 
George's Chureh, Edinburgh, The disease whieh prevented De, 
Guthrie from preaching from the pulpit did not impair his power 
of teaching throteh the presea, but placed at his disposal more 
time tu deyute tou literary labours. Ble months after resigning tu 
his former eolleagie his charge in the ehureh, the publication of 
THR BUDA Managing Was begin tnder his editurehip, and 
iting the three years of its existenee it hae eontinied to it 
brease Th pupilarity, till Tb HOW eldtids Afeh Aone Fellginis 
Hiavnelies 

The vew vole af THe RUADAY Magaging will Commence Wilh 
the Getaher part, sid Will Contain the fullawihe Hew and THEE 
Hub BePiAlS ; 

THE RHAKOARD PARISH, Ry the author of Anna's ofa (Quiet 
Neighborload, Alec Porbes, ete, Commencing in the Osiaher 
part. 

OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS, Ry Thomas Guthrie, Di, 

THE HRELIGIOUS LIFR, IN HYMNS AND CAROLS AND 
PSALMS. By ihe Mistress of a Household. 

OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. By Rdward Garrett. 

OUT OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By Prof. Islay 
Burne. 

SAVING KNOWLEDGE. Addressed to Young Men. By Thomas 
Guthrie, D.D., and W. G. Blaikie, D.D. 


STRAHAN & CO., Publishers, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


Special Agents for the United States, Gkorce Routience & 
Sons, 416 Broome Street, New York, by whom Subscribers’ Names 
will be received. 


25 CENTS A MONTH, $3 A YEAR. 


THE BROADWAY, 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
The October Number ccftains: 


.1. BRAKESPEARE; or, Tue Fortunes or A Free LANCE. 
By the author of Guy Livingstone. Chaps. VI. toIX. (With 
full-page illustration by G. A. Pasquier). 

CROQUET. By W.S. Gilbert. (With six illustrations.) 

3. MRS. BROWN ON PERIODICAL LITERATURE. By Arthur 

Sketchley. 

. SECOND THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnand. Chaps. III. to 
Vi. 

5. NICHOLAS AT TILE EXPOSITION. (With a full-page il- 
lustration by W. Brunton.) 

. AMANTIUM IRA’. By J. Ashby Sterry. 

7. COULEUR DE ROSE. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, 

. THE WATER-LINK OF EUROPE AND AMERICA, By 
Rev. C. W. Denison, late United States Consul for British 
Guiana, 

9 ANONYMOUS HUMBUG, By John Hollingshead. 

10. HOLLAND HOUSE, By Rev. J. C. M. Bellew. (With a full 

page illustration by R. C, Hulme.) 

» SONG; “MARY O'MARA,” By Samuel Lover, 
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NEW BOOKS, 


Vcronen 15, 1807, 


1. The Champagne Country. 
By Robert Tomes, Second edition, Crown Svo, cloth, price 
#1 75, 
“The whole book ja thoroughly entertaining, and aa Hight 
and sparkling and wholesome aa the wine of which it ehietly 
treata,”’—London Ewaminer, 


2. Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, 

By 8. Baring- Gould, M.A Second English edition, revised 
and Hluetrated. Crown 8yo, eluth, bevelled buardas, price 
$1 50. 

“This second edition haa heen considerably enlarged, 
filvantage having been taken of additional matter supplied 
by reviews of the bovk in The Quarterly Review, The 
Athenwiin, The Chureh Times, ete. The Patality of Nain 
bers having been oljected ty ae hut @ iiyth, has been pele 
#ited to the appendia, and He place siipplied by an artiole 
oH B: Pathlek’s Pirgatury,’ The Prefiive 


&, Lotta Sehnmidt, ana ether Staries, 
By Authouy Trullupe Pusat aya, loth, piive #2 Hu 


4, The Romanes of Charity, 
iy deha De Liefde. OCrawna dye, with 44 illustrations, ele 
eantly printed, and hound with emblematical side design 
from d. H, Millais’s picture of the Good Samaritan. Gilt 
edges, price #2 50, 
*,* This hook will be found to contain the substance of 
the large work, Six Monihs among the Charities of Hurope, 
by the same author, 


5. The Bible History of The Holy Land. 
By the late John Kitto, D.D.,F.8.A. New edition, with maps 
and numerous wood-cut illustrations. 500 pages 8v0, cloth, 
gilt edges, price $3 50. 
Any of the above books may be had of the booksellers, or will 
be mailed, post-paid, on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


Rounp TABLA. 


T1 it 


Vol. 6. THE ROUND TABLE. Vol. 6. 
A SATURDAY REVIEW 
oF 


Politics, Literature, 


Society, and = Art. 


THE ROUND TARLFE has now atinined a general eueeers 
never yet aehieved by any journal of similar elass in the United 
Btntes, Tis eash receipts have fairly doubled within the jet 
year, and that without the aid of © eubsidies of any deseription, 
Whether pulitieal, persutial, or eorporative, Tis advertiving has 
reached an Average The eseeeding that of any lHteraey Journal 
ever estalilished here an evidence of appreelation whith speaks 
fur Tisell— ane its eipenlition is steadily inerensing 

THE ROUND TAUL# is oflered to the public as a Hhoroniehly 
lhdependent weekly feview. Ti opposes faibalisnt AHA BeetiON 
Hist, HUE TE Ts the Hisdh OF iu pHrEy, Beet, UE elidde: Db Aine te 
fell the TRHIN HHOHE things HHA The Without Peaard te there api 
Hohe, PHSTion, Oe TiMienee, Phe views of the PAPRR FeepeethEe 
the Buhfage, Windies, Wree Trade, ete, ave eufieiently Rawal to 
Feqiife HO Present elucidation, Buch ais they abe they will be 
eloudtistly adhered ta 

THE ROUND TAHLE deais largely with BROOKS and LITKH 
ARY TOPRIOR; it dees hol, however, Contine iiself ta them 
li attempts the itelligent discussion af ALL mations mast 1m 
portant and interesiing ta the whale couutey; While as Fewards 
MUBIC, the GPHKA, ihe HIGHbhIt DRAMA, and ARTISTIC and 
POUIAL aflairs in general, 1 alms to he a scholarly, graphic, and 
always iiteresting mirror of Metropolitan Lite, 

THE ROUND TABLE will contain from time ta time articles 
on special subjects of BUSINESS, INDUSTRIAL PROGKHSs, 
INSURANOH, and EDUCATION, prepared with care by thor- 
oughly competent hands and of a cuaracter that the experience 
of the past year has shown to be most widely acceptable and in- 
siructive, 

THE ROUND TABLE, as a medium for advertisers, presents 
advantages which are seldom equalled. It goes among people 
who noi only read, but haye the meaus to buy. The adveriise- 
ments of publisheis—which now piesent, in the season, a fuller 
view of the American trade than has ever been regularly presenved 
in a weekly form—constitute the staple, and are read with interess 
by great numbers. But all fine merchandise may profiably be 
advertised in these columne, while insurance and financial com- 
panies can posiiively find no superior channel of publicity. The 
journal is extensively bound, thus enhancing the value of all the 
advertisements it contains, 

THE ROUND TABLE is essentially a NATIONAL JOURNAL 
—carnesily seeking and sirivipg to promulgate those principles 
and measures whica it believes vo be favorable to the peace, pros- 
perity, and harmonious unity of the whole counuy. As al! con- 
necied with it, editors, writers, and ovhers, are (with the excep- 
tion of publicly-announced English coniributors) of American 
birth and breeding, the patriouc characteristics of the journal 
are in a manner assured. 

The Imperial Review (London). 


‘The only journal which adequately represents American edu- 
cation and culture.” 


Triibner’s Literary Record (London). 
_“ The New York Round Table is the best literary paper pub- 
lished in the Uni-ed Stures, It is independent, outspoken, aee 
from anything like favoritism, and we believe to.ally inaccessible 
to corrupt induences.” 


The Bookseller (London). 


“The Round Table is edited with an amount of good taste 
and elegauce by no means Common ja tie United States,” 


The New York Leader. 

“The Round Table has achieved cosmopolitan success, Tt is 
to the metropolis and provinces what 7he Saiueday Review is to 
London and Great Britain's wilderness of parishes,” 

The Troy (N. ¥.) Timese 

“ The ability, echolarship, and the independence which charac- 
terize The Round Tadle wake it the moet creditable literary 
weekly ever published in this country, . « Weecan very cor- 
dially commend it to persons of education and s.udy, who are 
inverested in literary matiers and who enjoy thorough discussion 
aud criticiem,”’ 

The Cleveland (O0.) Herald, 


“Ttia the beet exponent of cultivated American thought that 
has yet appeared among the weekly press,” 
The Richmond Keaminer, 
“This paper combines all the piquaney and varlety of the beat 


weeklies with the dignity and learning which Letong toa quar 
terly review.” 
The Charteaton (8, C.) Mereury, 

*'Thia periodical hae, by ite manly and tndependent eriticlam 
and fearlens advoeney of the trie aa opposed to the falee, and 
renlition av opposed to convendonal rina, extablished itwelt 
firmly in public opinion a Our mont succemmlul weekly review " 

The San Franeiaco (Cal,) Newa- Letter, 

“The Round Table ia altogether in the van of Amertean serial 
literature, ‘The admirable scholarship of the paper ia not more 
remarkable than ite independence and tie eyipathy with freedom 
gid progrese in whatever form manifested, Tis summneer of 
literary and artistic news are tnade with rare Intelligence, and 
nothing can be more wholesome than the tone of ita eritioelams,” 


BUALE OF ‘TERMS, 


One eopy 1 year, : : ; ; ; : ; #6 00 
ot es ® yernre i : ; : ; WoW 
2s @ inuntha, F ; F 8 50 
8} pete, Clereyinen quid teaehers, , 40 

(Nu dedtietion fur less than oie year) 
Nive euples t yen, ad Al) 


Por the eobvenienee of euleeribers Clit) Hates have been 
APrAHBEU With Hidiy of the leading Aimerioah aiid Higlioh period 
leals Heneefurlh persuhis desiviiie ay of the pPHbHeatiOne 
Hue below Hay Obial thei fur one yeaP Ty Pentti, Ta 
AMA aH te the FeGuIAE BH sHibeeriplion FALE luk The owned Tiihie, 
the sii ALLMeHeR be the Peutiibed iagagineg 


QUANT RHLY 


fhe American Law Heview full pripe gay, , #2 00 
The (bandon) Quarterly Heyiew cet), . x 2 3 4a 
Tie hdinhurgh Heview GR. : " 3 2 9A 
Phe Weetminsier leview (#4), 2 “ : ‘ Q 4 
Phe North British Heyiew (#4), : ; 4 L 8 4a 
Pie Contemporary Heyiew (fle), . i a é ou 
MONTHLY. 
The American Naturalist ($8), . * ‘ 3 1 AO 
The Broadway ($3), . : 5 . ‘ . k Ab 
Good Words ($4), . : : " : 2 60 
The Sunday Magazine ($8 60), . : ‘ " Vi 
Biackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (#4), . =... 845 
WEEKLY, 


Littell’s Living Age ($8), . ae 6 00 


Additions will presently be made to this list, and, generally, a 
reduced rate can be arranged for any standard periodical of 
American publication. ui 

The Publishers decline all responsibility for remittances sent 
through the mails otherwise than by Drafts on New York, Checks, 
or Post office Money-orders. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
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NEW HOOKS 


PURLIBHED hy 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & co, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Beatrice Boville, and other Stories, 

Third Beries of Novelettes by Ouida,” author of Hiandalph 
Gutdot, Talia, Cecil Castlenalie’s Gage, Biel hiiuFe, ate, 
ete, bt vol die, blot, prive BE A 

Vouatpats,— Heatvive Hayille.—A Line th the « Daily, 
Holly Wreaths aud Hose Chilis. BIVer Oliiies and Hpi 
dew Petters. —Rlander and Billery. BlF Galahad'’s taid 
 fiedeemed.— Our Wager; oF, How the Major Lost ana 
Won. One Country Quarters, 


The Life and Teachings of Canfucius, 
With Explanatory Notes, Ky dames Legge, DD, 1 yo, 
crown dye, cloth, price $a 40. 

SumMakY ov ConTents.—Preliminary Eesays: OF the 
Chinese Classics generally; Of the Confucian Analects; oF 
the Great Learning; Of the Doctrine of the Mean; Confy- 
cius, his Influence and Doctrines, The Classics. Indexes, 


The Restoration at the Second Coming of 
Christ. 

A Summary of Millenarian Doctrines. By Ieunry A, Riley, 
With an Introduction by Rev. J. A. Seiss, D.D. 12mo, 
tinted paper, extra cloth, price $1 50. 

“The author is a strong thinker, an able writer, 
and a clear and logical reasoner; and we think no one with 
an unprejudiced mind, who will carefully weigh the argo. 
ments adduced, can fail to be convinced of the truth of the 
propositions they were intended to support.’’—Weslern 
Record. 


Practical Anatomy. 

A new arrangement of the London Dissector. With numer 
ous Modifications and Additions, containing a concise de- 
scription of the Muscles, Blood-vessels, Nerves, Viscera, and 
Ligaments of the Human Body as they appear in Dissection, 
With numerous illustrations. By D. Hayes Agnew, M.D. 
etc., ete. Second Edition, revised, 12mo, cloth, price §2. 


Under Two Flags: A Novel. 

By ‘Ouida,’ author of Idalia, Strathmore, Chandos, Gran- 
ville de Vigne, Randolph Gordon, Cecil Castlematne’s Gage, 
etc. 12mo0, cloth, price €2. 

* Under Two Flags is immeasurably eupertor to 
Idalia, and while many readers will flad fault with it as ex 
travagant and sensational, no one will be able to resist its 
fuxeination who once begins ite perusal, /Aiadedphta 
Kvening Bulletin, 


Tho Last Days of Pompeoil. 

By Sir Kdward Bulwer Lytton, Bart, Tan Gronn Bortioy, 
With Frontieploce, Complete ind vol, timo, tinted paper 
green morocco cloth, price #1 60, 

Tho preaa' universally pronounes The Globe to be the 
beat edition of Hu/iwer Insued, being handsome and legible, 


and at the same time cheap, 


Art and Scenery In Europe, with other 
Papers. 
Belg ehledly Praginenta from the Porttolto of the tate Horace 
Binney Wallace, Bey. Seeond Edition, Crown vo, vloth 
price #2 


A Practical Treatise on Sheek after Surgical 
Operations and Injuries, with especial 
reference to Sheek after Railway Ace 
dents, 

hy Hawi Morris, Mi, ete, 1 vol. iio, Bebra elubhe 


Trial of Jahn H, BSurratt in the Griminal Court 
far the Distriet of Gelumbia, 


Officiil., 8 vols. Payal aye, law Bheey, pelee FT AN) 


NEARLY RADY. 


The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, and the 
Sword Hunters of the Hamran Arabs, 
By Sir Samuel White Baker, author of The Albert Nyana: 
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No. 1 . 

ihe Filitova ave happy to veceive and ta consider articles from any 
quarter} but they cannot in any vase veturn MAS, which ave 
not accepted, nov will they hotd intenviciwa or correspondence 
veapecting them, 


THE ROUND ‘TABLE, 


New Yorke, Sarurnay, Ocronen 26, 1867, 


NHW BNGQLAND AND ‘THE NEW SOUTH, 
FALE recent elections have & social as well as a po 
litigal significanoe, and although there imay be 
danger of Wath elie over-estiinated it is interesting 
io observe and Hiseful to endeavor to Compute them, 
if New York and Pennsylyania follow in the wake of 
Ohio it will be apparent that the yeaction is not a 
apaamactic one anil that important results are not 
only promised but ensured, tt will be apparent that 
the splendid opportunity for governing the country 
for an indefinite time—an opportunity as golden as 
that of the Whigs who came in with William of 
Orange and one which might have been as success- 
fully availed of—has been practically lost by the Re- 
publicans, who will be relieved by the people of 
official responsibilities as rapidly as the situation will 
allow. A rapid change of front with regard to their 
more extreme tenets or dogmas and a judicious forti- 
fication of their position with the elements of mili- 
tary popularity will become the obvious and expect- 
able policy of the Republicans, and should the pow- 
erful wing led by Mr. Greeley prove strong enough to 
resist its adoption the circumstance will plainly in- 
crease the chances of Democratic success, There is a 
certain colorlessness and want of magnetism about 
General Grant which curiously distinguish him from 
former American generals of celebrity, and although 
—with perhaps a single exception-—his achievements 








far surpass those of all predecessors in importance no | 
less than in magnitude, the personal attachment felt | 
for him is by no means as ardent as might be expect- | 


Rounp TABLE. 


THe 


entiaes of that fleet exlat now aa they exlated then, 
and no uniformity aa regarda elther domeatie seryi 
tide orveligion ean remove them, Theae two sourees 
of individuality and divergence ave, of course, ellmate 
and yooation, Nothing can keep two bodies of men 
alike, elther physleally or otherwise, although coming 
from the same stock, when one lives in Carolina, the 
other in Massachtisetts ; nothing ean perpetiate com 

tion characteristics in the two communitics when one 
lives by taising eotton and rice on the profits of agri 

eultiive, he other hy buying and selling on the profits 
of tiade, The distinetion is so generally iidersteod 
as scarcely to Feqiiive elucidation, Our sole object at 
present is to urge that the abolition of slayery does 
Hol remove it, 

The traders of New Bngland long resented the at- 
tribution of social superiority over themselves to the 
Southern planters; a resentinent which, as usual, was 
heightened by an uneasy consciousness that the supe- 
viovity in fact existed, since it is certain that, other 
things being equal, no purely trading community, in 
point of breeding, culture, and whatever goes to 
make up social eminence and refinement, ever equals 
a purely agricultural one. Exceptions there may be; 
but the general law is demonstrable, being based 
upon simple, definite, and irrefutable principles. It 
was, however, the hope of the New England traders, 
indeed of the whole body of extremists and doctrin- 
aires, their congeners, to circumvent this law and 
to attain their favorite end of making everybody 
exactly alike, North and South, black and white. 
They proposed to “ New Englandize ” the recalcitrant 
states, This was to be done, after the inevitable abo- 
lition of slavery, by pouring into the South a large 
emigration from their own section. It was, however, 
perceived that the climate and the pursuits of those 
who live in it would still necessarily continue 
to be what they were before. IIence a complete social 








revolution was contemplated which, by oii ip 


the lately servile race literally over the heads of 
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headed patrlota who think of the intereata of the 
whole country, who know the meaning of the golden 
rule and who atrive to aet up to it; not ignorant and 
degraded votera who bring basketa and tin pote in 
which to carry away thelr "right" of eullvage, but 
intelligent and fairly educated citivena with senae 
enough to know and lavgh at a selfish demagogue or 
& spurlots hiinanitarian when they see him; nob 
pirsoia who spoub polities and tah about good 
Works, bit pastors who teach eharity and do good 
Works; fob & bapacity to hate and elise and st¥ive 
to oppress ot Conquered brothers eyen when we 
think them wrong, but a disposition to forget their 
faiilts, to think oaly of their nobler qualities, ta re 
member how human is error and how divine is for 
giveness, For these reasons and net out of regard 
for any political party we ave glad of the result of 
the late elections, and shall not be sorry to see the 
next ensuing ones of a similar complexion, New 
England is very well in her way, but it will be better 
for all sections—in the long run even for her own— 
that the New South shall not be altogether “ New 
Englandized ” either now or hereafter, 


OUR CIVIL SERVICE. 
II, 
HE most anomalous of all our public officers is 
the Vice-President of the United States. The 
Paul Prys of the press give faithful accounts of the 
cabinet meetings, but with all their acuteness they 
have not yet been able to detect the Vice-President 


|among the personages who constitute that solemn 


conclave. But how can the Vice-President be ex- 
pected to discharge the duties which the Constitution 


|assigns to him in the event of the absence, sickness, 


removal, or death of the President if opportunities 
for familiarizing himself with the functions of the 
executive are altogether denied to him? When Presi- 
dent, Washington made a journey, even of the shortest 
duration, he never left the White House without first 


ed. Should three Presidential candidates take the | their former masters, would entirely destroy the | installing in it Mr. Vice-President Adams as acting 
field and should the Democrats nominate Gencral | Prestige or superiority those masters had once pos- President during his absence. President Johnson, on 
sessed and which had been so generally acknowl-| the other hand, has absented himself on several occa- 
edged, We are regarding the question for the mo- | sions from his post of duty without calling upon Mr, 
ment in its social as apart from its political aspect ; | Vice-President Wade to officiate as President during 
posed, A widely-received notion of poetical justice, | the maintenanct of supremacy in the latter regard | jigahsence. The Vice-President having consequently 
asymmetrical accordance with precedents, his felicit- j having been designed to accompany enforced social nothing to do excepting during the session of Con- 


Sherman (for example), the election of General Grant 
as the nominee of the moderate Republicans would 


ots initials, and some other advantages of a popular 
character would certainly give General Grant great 
strength with the masses; but that such strength, 
under the circumstances we have suggested, would 
necessarily be overwhelming is open to doubt, 

But whatever the nominal political results of the 
next few yeurs may be, we have proceeded, in our 
Judgement, sufficiently fir to perceive that one darling 
object of a notable eet of vigorous and determined, 
but narrow and prejudiced, thinkers is unlikely to be 
carried out, We mean the object of saturating and 
controlling the New South with New Bogland ideas, 
tendencies, andl habits of thought, The antinus of 
atch a seheme may readily be traced even in narrow 
limits, No edueated and impartial observer will 
deny that the fecling of antagonism, nob to say bit 
tertiess or hatred, long prevalent in New Haglan to 
Ward the South, did tot arise exclusively from disap 
proval of slavery, New Wieliil was trading, the 
Both was auiieiltiival, New Dielaiidl was, compar 
atively speaking, tiotose andl ascetic, while the South, 
ii like HahHer, Was Heilal ane selFindiluent, Phe 
Ologieal, sovial, political, and clinatio distinetions 
Were strongly marked in each section, and all partook 
OF the same antithetionl claraeter, Aerimonious dis 
pites about slavery sharpened the edge of these differ 
ehees, hut did not create them, In the absence of 
slavery such differences would have existed, having a 
legitimate source in contrarieties of origin, climate, 
and avocation, In the absence of slayery such differ- 
ences will continue to exist, notwithstanding a large 
Wansfusion of Northern blood, in obedience to natu- 
ral laws which all the prejudice or fanaticism in the 
world cannot permanently check or obliterate, These 
laws operated in a broad, coarse way when they made 
red-hot, uncompromising, slavcholding Southerners, 
in an inconceivably short space, of calculating, anti- 
slavery Yankees who went South in the days gone 
by. The effect was more subtle and genuine when 
Working slowly and on large masses. ‘I'wo potent 











be much less certain than has been generally sup- | 


eprom But it will be easily seen that both parts 
}of the scheme must, by the failure of cither, come to 


the ground together, 


Nothing but negro suffrage 
imposed by foree upon the unwilling but helpless 
whites of the South can ensure that social degrada: 
tion of them which has been so tngenerously contem 
plated, 
montous order, that graduated adjustment of the ao 
cial seale, which in an agricultural community like 


Nothing short of this ean prevent that har 


that of the South the causes we have glanced at are 
But the late elections have indi 
cated’ that the American people at large are by no 
means prepared to assent to a measure in whieh party 
and prejudice have so much greater an interest than 
patriotism and justice, Tf negro sulfrage is not to be 
forced tipon the South the process referred to cannot 
conveniently be carried into elect, 


certain to produce, 


The whole theory of interference, the theoty of 
iki people ceink alike, eat alike, dess alike, 
niove alike, think alike, praietice obligatory dhiforin 
ity lit Word, if all Cohebeivable Fespects, the Puritan 
Hotion OF CoNpelling People to do What We 6liodse to 
think Heht and Hob What they loose to think rghe, 
lias Feecived in tiese eleetions a signal rebike, and 
ane Which if was Hob premature te administer, The 
passion for carrying all things to extremes, for apply 
ing the untenable and preposterous dogma of univer: 
sal equality in every impolitie and silly direction, 
seems to have had its swing, and the common sense 
of the people to haye recoiled just this side of de- 
struction, A warning has at least been given which, 
from the nature of our situation, is likely to prove 
quite as effectual as the strong arm. What we re- 
quire in this country is not uniformity, but variety ; 
not legislation to repress individuality, but absence 
of legislation to encourage it; not protection bring- 
ing impoverishment, but free trade bringing prosper- 
ity ; not canting provincials thinking their own little 
corner the centre of the world and themselves the 
wisest who live in it, but generous-hearted, clear- 








gress, when he officiates as President of the Senate, 
we suggest that he may profitably be placed at the 
head of the Civil Service Commissioners to be ap- 
pointed whenever Mr. Jenckes’s civil service bill shall 
have become the law of the land, This will give the 
Vice-President something to do, and this functionary 
will cense to be a mere walking-gentleman on the 
atage of affaira, and become a fully-employed public 
ofiicer, The President might thus be relieved from 
attending personally to the selection of postmaaters 
and other petty oflicials, and the time now wasted by 
the executive in adjusting appointments and in grant- 
ing interviews to supplicants for office might certainly 
be more worthily bestowed, The question who shall 
he postmaster at Kankakee or collector at Cohasset is 
no doubt one of transcendent magnitude, but we be 
lieve that the power of deciding upon it may safely 
he delewated to the Vice-President, while the Presi 
leit nay employ himself in deciding upon questions 
of possibly somewhat greater importance: 

Public opinion is it this, as 1 iost Oeher respects, 
fav in advances of politicians, The people are dis 
gisted with the preseat condition of the civil ser 
viee, aud it is due to the intelligence of American 
citizens that the publie seryiee of this Frepublie 
should he erganiged upon the same priagiple of fit 
ness and qualification which determines the appoint- 
ment of persons to be employed in private estab- 
lishments. Yet it may fairly be asserted that more 
care is bestowed by a New York lady upon collecting 
evidences of the qualifications of her maid than by 
the politicians upon those of public officers, Witha 
test of qualification once established by law the 
whole official atmosphere of the republic will be de- 
livered from the taint of incapacity and turpitude 
which now weighs upon it like a nightmare. We 
shall then have men for presidents and vice-presi- 
dents and other public offices who come from the 
highest intellectual and moral spheres of society, in- 
stead of from the very gutters and sink-holes of the 
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land. This republic was founded by the gentlemen 
of America, by men of the noblest culture of heart 
and mind. Society in the early days of the republic 
was controlled by gentlewomen and gentlemen whose 
influence kept vulgarity at a distance, and -biended 
republican simplicity of manners and living with the 
most delightful social virtues and accomplishments, 
A thorough reform in the civil service, such as pro- 
posed in the civil service bill, with the Vice-Presi- 
dent as chief commissioner, will do much to restore 
official service and society to something of its orig- 
inal purity and respectability. 

Thousands of educated young Americans of gentle- 
manly nature and high attainments, who now are 
doomed to vegetate as briefless lawyers, idle divines, 
or unsuccessful merchants, would enter the lists as 
candidates for the civil service from the moment the 
latter shall be based upon a principle of qualification 





the little one was of necessity compelled to endure what 
scant comfort was attainable until we reached acity which 
was to be crossed preparatory to taking one of the main 
lines of travel. Arrived at its depot, a ticket was refused 
uson the score that the next was a “through train,” and 
that, although the advertisements made no such excep- 
tion, although the train received and discharged passen- 
gers at the place of our temporary destination, although 
tickets to it were issued at the initial terminus and from 
the present station to points beyond it, it was not per- 
mitted us, as we were informed with all the hauteur 
characteristic of railway and hotel clerks, to do otherwise 
than await the arrival of a following way train. That 
is, in the route A B C OD, on a train stop- 
ping at A, B, C, and D, and on which tickets are sold 
from A to C and from B to D, we, being at B, could not 
go to C; while even our demand for the ordinarily- 
accorded ticket to D was ineffeetual, because of the 
disclosute of an intention to stop at C, The horrid pros 





that holds out a fair chance to their talents and aspi- 
rations, Dunes, imbeciles, and rogiies would be ex 
eluded by proper tests of qualification which they 
mist necessarily be unable to meet, Washington, 


the national capital, now the seat of all the rif-rall 


and the ineapacities of the eontinent, would soon be 
come a city distinguished for its culture, if public offi 
eers from the President and Viee-President down to 
the most obscure head of bureau and clerk were se- 
lected from the most intelleetual and refined instead 
of from the most obtuse and coarse classes of citizens, 
Any one who doubts the propriety not to say the ab- 
solute necessity of a change, has only to visit Wash- 
ington on the eye of the meeting or during the session 
of Congress or during some political excitement and 
he will soon become less incredulous, Ie will see 
the hotels and principal streets, the lobbies of Con- 
gress, the departments, and the White House thronged 
with multitudes of men and women who look as it 
they had escaped from some bagnio, The men will 
look dirty and sordid, and the women haggard and 
forbidding, to say no worse, These people are office- 
seckers or office-brokers, 


fancy that Botany Bay and the Dry Tortugas had 


poured out their inmates upon the capital. These 


wild, uncouth men and miserable women crowd the 


parlors of the White House, clamoring for bread as 


if the government of the United States were a poor- 
house and offices meted out to the needy like alms, 

Evils of this kind can only be remedied by intro- 
ducing tests of qualification and open competition, 
The thousands of individuals who now besiege the 
executive and Congress and the departments in search 
of employment, without a shadow of qualification, 
should be left to the tender mercies of the charitable 
if they cannot earn a living by honorable labor. The 
present system should be altogether abrogated. The 
power of appointment should be vested in the hands 
of a commission who, as is proposed, shall decide as 
to the qualifications of the candidates for the public 
service. The President, the heads of departments, 
and the members of Congress need all their time for 
the proper discharge of their official duties. In re- 
lieving them from the present pressure for appoint- 
ments to office, the public service will gain as much 
in efficiency, as far as the public men are concerned, 
as ail other branches of the service will be purified 
and improved by limiting the tenure of office to suc- 
cessful competitors in open examination. By effect- 
ing this reform the way may be paved for a nobler 
era in American public life and in American society. 
We may then possibly show the nations of the world 
that, unlike the democracies of antiquity, which were 
destroyed by bad and incompetent men who, unhap- 
pily, monopolized office and power, the American Re- 
public has the wisdom to perpetuate its life by press- 
ing into its service the best and most high-toned and 
not the worst and most ill-bred of its citizens, 





NEEDED RAILROAD REFORMS. 


BIT of experience which befell us the other day was 

80 illustrative of certain features of railway travel 

that we may claim pardon for whatever of egotism there 
shall be in its narration. The writer had undertaken to 
convey a child upon a journey long enough to be weari- 
some, and which lay overseveral lines of travel. For its 
preliminary stage the train had to be entered at a way- 
ttation, when of course a full seat was not to be had, and 








A. foreigner, unfamiliar 
with the chaotic condition of our civil service, might 


pect of amising a tired ehild for several hours in & 
crowded depot was sufficiently inenditable to stintlate 
iis to other expedients, and, filading aa oficial of the 
road, We gained from hin an order for the ticket, 
to tlie vnconecenled elagrin of the eyil fens of the 
tieket-oliiee, On the train, however, the old apecticle 
presented itself—scores of people each eonifortable in the 
seclusion of a full seat, but no whole seat unoeeupied, no 
two empty half-seats in fair proximity, and no apparent 
eseape from riding several hours with a ehild on one's 
knee, Onee more we found refuge—this time by the in- 
terposition of the * gentlemanly conductor,” who fortu 
nately is by no means the extreme rarity and conven- 
tional figment of reporters’ imaginations that he is popu- 
larly supposed—and were led to one of those recesses 
which exist unsuspected in many railway trains, Here 
we were given a compartinent equal in size toa quarter 
ora third of a car, without stationary seats, which we had 
the power of locking against intruders, and which, with 
arm-chair, book, and cigar, a sofa for our little charge, 
ample room, and perfect seclusion the remainder of the 
railway journey, was searcely less comfortable than the 
length of time passed in one’s library, 

Without doubt there are every day travellers who 
would be glad to pay for such conveniences as on this oc: 
casion we were fortunate enough to secure, at rates 
which would make it worth the while of the railroad 
companies to afford them, No less certainly there daily 
are thousands who encounter without escape juat such 
annoyances a8 we managed to elude, For reform in this 
respect our hope, we imagine, is from the commercial en- 
terprise of companies such as those which maintain 
sleeping-cars on the long routes, rather than from any 
favor at the hands of the companies which, even in the 
cases where the conciliation of the public becomes a 
matter of importance, endeavor to accomplish it rather 
by providing useless splendor than substantial comfort. 
An undertaking of this sort would find abundant remun- 
eration from the general disgust for a system which forces 
together en masse all sorts and conditions of men,—sen- 
sitive people keenly alive to what goes on about them, 
filthy and revolting people, nervous people who cannot 
endure turmoil, robust people who require open windows 
and abundant air, delicate people to whom a draught is 
little less than fatal. A refuge from such annoyances 
would be well paid for, and such refuge it would be easy 
to provide. The necessary equipment would be simple 
—cars without the fixtures and costly upholstery gener- 
ally in vogue, but divided into compartments of various 
size and furnished with chairs or other seats, freed by 
their structure from the currents of cold air and the 
nuisance of pedlars and others who move about the long 
aisle. In these one could order, by telegraph if need be, 
any number of seats he might see fit to pay for ; enter at 
a wayside station with the certainty of finding them ; 
leave them when the train stopped without a prospect of 
disputing possession with squatters on one’s return ; pre- 
serve a party from being divided or intruded upon,—in a 
word secure those details of coufort, health, and de- 
cency which every traveller now forfeits, and to obtain 
which travellers enough would pay largely to yield good 
returns upon the investment. The system once inau- 
gurated, its general extension in some degree could not 
long be retarded. 

Against another, and the most important, class of 
travelling evils remedy can only be afforded by legisla- 
tion such as Congress, under its authority over inter- 
state commerce, has the power to make. It has long 
been evident that from no other quarter can come ade- 
quate provision against the “ accidents,” detentions, and 
varied forms of injury, failure to fulfil contracts, and 
illegal exactions, for which it is practically impossible to 
find in the courts redress against these corporations. 





The category of needed congressional enactments is a 


ry rr? ; a 4 No. 
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—— 
long one,—penalties for recklessness and neglect, for the 
worn-out roads, bridges, and rolling-stock, neglected re. 
pairs, insufficiency of the employees necessary to safety . 
for such detentions as those of last winter which a few 
ice-boats and snow-ploughs would have prevented ; for 
that general disregard of the time-table which on many 
roads is the general rule ;—provisions against the dap. 
gers of a single line of rail; of crossing roads and streets 
on the same level ; of leaving the track open to the incur. 
sions of cattle ;—decisions whether passengers may be 
denied the service they have bought on the plea tha 
tickets are “ good for this day and train only ;” whether, 
on the score that “all baggage is at the risk of the 
owner,” servants have immunity to smash and mutilate 
it at their own sweet will; whether the purchase of q 
seat really conveys a right to the possession of one, By 
strictness on stich of these points as condnce to pufety, 
not only would there be an itiimenee saving in life aad 
linh, but it would be possible without danger to obtain 
& degtee of speed not absolutely conteniptible.* 

It is Hot only becatise of the size of the country and the 
Gonsequent great amount of travelling and trans) OFtation 
to be dove that the facilitation of thei becoties inportaat, 
‘Thereis a class of people already large and rapidly ii: 
creasing Who are forced to spend a part of each peeulay 
day in the railway ears, Whether from motives of eon. 
omy, ora desire to have their children grow up outot 
cities, or beeause it is refreshing when the day's work jg 
done to get away from the din and dirt and brick walls 
among mountains and pure air or beside the water, q 
large part of the business population of most of our large 
cities have suburban homes whither they go daily by 
rail, In the case of New York—although on the side of 
Conneeticut and of New York state the depota are go 
distant as to be almost inaceessible, although railroad 
management on Long Island is such ae to drive thenes 
ull who can escape, while of the five New Jersey roady 
one is under the dominion of a churlish autocraey and 
another is famous from its proclivity for collisions and dan. 
ger—the number of people who come hither only for the 
day is immense, and in other cities it is proportionately 
scarcely less, Ina matter of this daily recurrence and 
upon whose satisfactory management the substantial 
comfort of thousands of citizens largely depends, legisla: 
tion ought to ensure them the rights which corporations 
lack the sagacity to see that it would be for their own 
interest to protect of their own accord. ‘Through New 
York state one judicious step has just been made toward 
the substitution of order for chaos by uniforming the 
employees —a measure which must conduce to the pro 
motion of discipline and vigilance. Very much more 
important results, we hope, will be effeeted by the move- 
ment for railway reform which made its first demonstra. 
tion in the meeting last weck at the Cooper Institute un- 
der the auspices of the Association for the Advancement 
of Science and Art. At this meeting was very strongly 
asserted the necessity of government intervention in the 
matter and of the perfection of bills now pending in Con- 
gress for the facilitation of inter-state commerce, The 
gentlemen to whose care it was entrusted will give it, 
we trust, the thorough exposition it needs, and so exhibit 
the national importance of a reform that Congress shall 
be forced into some practical action in lieu of the unpro 
fitable talk about it wherewith they have rested content 
during so many sessions. 


WHAT IS MODERN SPIRITUALISM? 


a. question has been suggested anew to us through 
reading an account of e, “ mysterious disappearance 
in Cincinnati, Ohio.” Our object in introducing it is not 


+ The best time made by our railway trains is fairly exempli- 
fled by the following table, which we have constructed from the 
time-tables of some of the most important road; : 




















Miles. | | Time. | per br 
Camden & Amboy and Phil., Re | 
Wilming., and Bal'imore— | | HM. | 
N. York to Philadelphia, 86 Express.) 32 wy 
N. York to Baltimore, . 190 | Express.) 925 | 20 
N. York to Washington, | 230 | Express.| 1125 | 20 
Penn. Central— | | % 
Phil. to Pittsburg, . . | 335 /{ SAB 1t | 90K 
Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, & Chi- | | 
cago— | 
Pittsburg to Chicago, . 468 4 Ener. | 4 : om 
Minois Central— H 
Chicago to Cairo,, . . | 365 | Express.| 1900 | 0X 
Hudson River— | 
. _N. York toTroy,. . . | 150 | Express./ 6 30 % 
rie— | 
N. York to Dunkirk, . | 423 Fi Expr. | 18 93 | 9 
N. York & N. Haven, N. Hav- 
en, Hartford, & ange. | 
os and Boston & Wor- | 
cester— e 
N. York to New Haven, 7 | Express. | : » SH 
“ |{ Expr. f 
N. York to Boston, . . | 234 \{ Modl | 10 00 | 23% 
| a 








From this it will appear that ‘the “average speed—which ought to 
be from 35 to 40 miles per hour—is but 2244 miles per hour. 
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to answer it, but to point out the direction which, in our 
view, any reply to it should take. At the commencement 
of that account (by the author of Margaret Howth) promise 
js given not only that the proper course will be pursued 
put that the end will be the unlocking of the riddle of 
“ spiritualism.” The varrator says, in her introduction : 
“The affair bears more fully than any evidence I have 
ever heard upon the curious matter called spiritualism, 
and I have thought it offers a key to unlock the riddle,” 
In the conclusion appears the following : “ I consented to 
write down these facts, as I said, because of their bearing 
upon the matter of spiritualism ; in this case, as in every 
other of which I have become cognizant, tlhe mediums 
have only put into shape the thoughts of those who 
question them, To adinit that certain persons can at 
will become possessed of the secret movements in the 
mind of another will solve the whole mystery.” 

Now, we liave no fault to find with the process by 
whi Mrs, Davis dtawe lier conclusion fron ler preti- 
jsca—father, by which she reaches her pretiises froin her 
sonélision (for the process is backward instead of fur 
ward) save that tle preiiises ave hot broad enough | 
that is, the eliaraeters of her" faeta”’ are too limited ii 
aumber, ‘The conclusion covers one kind only—the kind 
whieh indicates the operation of mind upon mind, Not 
all the facta received by the theorist herself are brought 
to bear in the explanation, Wor example, in the stall of 
the Cinciunati warket-woman, “out on the golitary 
street,” ‘a series of soft double knocks, as if made by 
two knuckles of a gloved hand, sounded all about 
under the pavement, on the roof, on the stall,” Perhaps 
Mra. Davis will inform us just how those operations upon 
inert matter are golped in accordance with the idea that 
the movements af her mind had become possessed by the 
mind of the market-woman ? 

We take for our point of departure an extract from a 
letter written, in the autumn of 1852, by Mra, Sarah 
Helen Whitman, of Providence, Rt, 1, to Horace Grecley. 
Mr. Greeley heads the extract with a note to this effect: 
“The writer has received the following letter from Mrs, 
Sarah H. Whitman in reply to one of enquiry from him 
as to her own experience in ‘spiritualism,’ and espectally 
with regard to a remarkable ‘experience’ currently re- 
ported as having occurred to Hon, James I, Simmons, 
late U. 8S. Senator from Rhode Island, and widely known 
as one of the keenest and clearest observers, most 
unlikely to be the dupe of mystery or the slave of hal, 
lucination. Mra, Whitman's social and intellectual emi- 
nence are not 8o widely known; but thero are very many 
who know that her statement needa no confirmation 
whatever.” 

By the way, Mr. Simmons was in the Senate for 
another term after that writing, and he was looked up 
to as one of the ablest, most practical, and most upright 
ofits members. It may be not improper for us to state, 
in the same connection, that we have examined some 
correspondence with Mrs. Whitmoen relative to her knowl. 
edge of the “manifestations.” She states therein that 
her attention was called to the mystery in the latter part 
of the year 1819, about three months before (mark this), 
before any intelligence had reached her of the singular 
exhibitions in Rochester. She noticed the sounds (gentle 
tappings, they were, near the hour of midnight, while 
she was alone in her chamber) for the first time after the 
death of a friend. ‘This friend was a boy by the name 
of Albert Helm, about ten years of age. He came to his 
death, by drowning, near noon of the day preceding the 
night on which the raps were heard. But to Mr. Gree- 
ley’s letter: 

“Dear Sim: I have had no conversation with Mr. Simmons on 
the eubject of your note until to-day. I took an early opportunity 
of acquainting him with its contents, and this morning he called 
on me to say that he was perfectly willing to impart to you the 
particulars of his experience in relation to the mysterious writing 
performed under his very eyes, in broad daylight, by an invisible 
Th the fall of 1850 eeveral messages were telegraphed to Mrs. 
Simmons through the electric sounds, purporting to come from 
her stepson, James D. Simmona, who died some weeks before in 
California. The messages were calculated to stimulate curiosity 
and lead to an observation of the phenomena, Mrs. Simmons, 
having heard that messages in the hand-writing of deceased per- 
sons were sometimes written through the same medium, asked 
i her son would give her this evidence. She was informed 
(through the sounds) that the attempt should be made, and was 
directed to place a slip of paper in a certain drawer at the house 
of the medium, and to lay beside it her own pencil, which had 
been given her by the deceased. Weeks passed and, although 
— enquiries were made, no writing was found on the 

“Mrs. Simmons, happening to call at the house one day, ac- 
Companied by her husband, made the usual enquiry and received 
the usual answer, The drawer had been opened not two hours 


before and nothing was seen in it but the pencil lying on the 
blank Paper, At the suggestion of Mrs, Simmons, however, an- 


Other investigation was made, and on the paper were found a few | 


Penciled lines, resembling the handwriting of the deceased, but 
Not 80 closely as to satisfy the mother’s doubts. Mrs. Simmons 
handed the paper to her husband; he thought there was a slight 
resemblance, but would probably not have remarked it had the 
Writing been casually presented to him. Had the signature been 





given him, he should at once have decided on the resemblance. 
He proposed, if the spirit of his son were indeed present, as al- 
phabetical communications received through the sounds af- 
firmed him to be, that he should, éhen and there, affix his signa- 
ture to the suspicious document. 

“In order to facilitate the operation, Mrs. Simmons placed the 
closed points of a pair of scissors in the hand of the medium and 
dropped her pencil through one of the rings or bows, the paper 
being placed beneath. The hand presently began to tremble, and 
it was with difficulty it could retain its hold of the scissors. Mr. 
Simmons then took the scissors into his own hand and dropped 
the pencil through the ring. It could not readily be sustained in 
this position. After a few moments, however, it stood as if firmly 
poised and perfectly still. Jé then began slowly to move. Mr. 
Simmons saw the letters traced beneath his eyes—the words, James 
D. Simmons, were distinctly and deliberately written, and the hand- 


writing was a fac-simile of his son's signature. 
on * > : 
ut what Mr. Simmous regards as the most astonishing part 


of this seeming miracle is yet to be told. Bending down to seru- 
tinize the writing more closely, he observed, just as the last word 
was finished, that the top of the pencil leaned to the right. He 
thought it was about to elip through the ring; but, to bis infinite 
Furprise, he saw the point slide slowly back along the word * Sim- 
mons? till it rested over the letter é, when it imprinted & dot, ‘his 
was & punctilio titterly uithoieht of by hith—he had not vetieed 
the Gimiseioi Bid Was therefure entiFely titiprepared for the 
HinenAHenE, He siivestud the experineit Aid he thitke it had 
kept pace only with his will oF fesifes hit how will those whe 
flen¥ the agency of Aisvinhudied EPPS Ti these hiaF¥els, ASHFIN 
Wie all ta the tihadssisted puwers Of the hiitian will, nF ta the 
Diiid HeLiOn OF elestFieiiy—how will they dispose of this last glu 
Hifheaint and CnPlOS fael ? 

"Phe guly peouliaeily ahservable in the writth@ was that the 
lies seeiied sometimes slightly broken, as if the pencil had been 
lifted, then set dawa again 

"One other circumstance Tam permitted to nate whieh is nat 
readily to he accounted for on avy other than epiritual agency 
Mr. Rimmons, who received no particulars of his san’s death 
until several months afier his decease, purporting to send for his 
remains, questioned the spirit as to the manner in which the 
hody had heen disposed of, and receiyed a yery minute and cir 
cumetantial account of the means which had heen resorted to for 
its preseryation, it being at the time unburied. Improbable as 
some of these statements seemed, they were, after an interval of 
four months, confirmed as literally true by a gentleman then re 
cently returned from California who was with young Simmons at 
the period of his death, Intending soon to return to California, 
he calied on Mr. Simmons to learn his wishes in relation to the 
final disposition of his son’s remains, The above particulars I 
took down in writing, by the permission of Mr. Simmons, during 
his relation of the facts,” 


This case we have given asa fair representative of a 
class of cases—as one among a thousand similar ones 
which have been testified to by tens of thousands of wit- 
nesses Whose candor, truthfulness, and common sense 
touching any usual occurrence would not be disputed 
fora moment, ‘Then, we may be allowed to offer it as 
the particular subject for consideration, just as if it em- 
braced the whole matter seeking discussion and decision. 
We think it better so than otherwise; because any one, 
more especially one who is not much in the habit of 
arguing, can do his cause fuller justice while confining 
himself to particulars than he can when going off into 
generalities—he is apt, in the latter way, to lose himself 
and his argument. 

Well, what exactly is the pith of the cause before us? 
It is this: It in effect is aflirmed by many thousand wit- 
nesses, who ordinarily would be reckoned trustworthy by 
any court in Christendom, that a certain piece of 
information has been imparted to them ina certain way. 
There is not the shadow of a reason for supposing that 
they—the witnesses—were not in full possession of their 
every-day senses at the time of the phenomena. They 
had broad daylight and every other natural facility for 
those senses to be normally impressed. The communi- 
cation was written by no visible hand—by the hand of 
no one of themselves present. The chirography is that 
of no one present; but it does bear a full fac-simile 
resemblance to that which they have been familiar with, 
of a person whom they have known previously, and 
whom they knew at the time to be away from among 
them. There was no possibility for the substance of the 
communication through common means to be known to 
them at the time it was given. That substance was 
proved afterward, upon normal evidence, to be the actual 
substance, both in general and in detail, of an actual 
event. ‘Then, here is shown, unmistakably, an act, 
committed by no discoverable natural instrument, and 
presided over by an intelligence, by mind, which is out- 
side of, apart from, distant from, anybody within the 
neighborhood of the committal. 

And now comes up the point which we desire to hold 
out to view, and upon which, as upon a pivot, all discus- 
sion touching the matter ought to turn. It is this: 
Where and what is that intelligence? Those tens of 
thousands of witnesses have been led not hastily, but 
gradually, after careful sifting and weighing of evidence, 
to the conclusion that it is no other than the spirit which 
has dwelt heretofore in the body now departed. They 
find confirmation of their belief in their Bibles, which 
tell them distinctly of departed spirits not only, but of 
the returning of the same to earth. In that conclusion 
they are fixed firmly, rightly, according to sound law, 
until such time as their opponents shall array evidence 
equally. strong to sustain their own contrary theory, 
whatever that may be. If they maintain that intelligence 








to be, for example, electricity, they are bound to exhibit 
to the actual eyesight the producing battery and the 
conducting wires, and to reveal precisely how it happened 
that the battery came into possession of just those mate- 
tials out of which to brew electricity, such as should be 
identical with the knowledge possessed by a particular 
body before it parted with its spirit. If they hold the 
intelligence to be mesmerism, it devolves upon them to 
point out the mesmerizer, to explain how he manages 
to throw from his own mind into that of another infor- 
mation which never was in his mind, and how he handles 
the pencil. Hence the burden of proof is upon the nega- 
tive. Let her or him who will take the negative bring 
forth the proof. 
THE HUGULNOTS. 
Be gaeer is nothing miore delightful than when, on 
= iieeting an old friend after a separation of years, wa 
find ouF previous regard Approved by OuF iiAbUFEF judge: 
iiiefit, Aid HF Pleasiife in his sediely inéfeased by & 
Wider face of B¥ipAthies 46 8H hearing again 4 
Master-work like 7e Huguenots not only ate We harmed 
ones niore With the melodies whieh lave floated ia our 
niemory for Years, bub eur inereased ek perienes enables 
us ta perécive new beauties, and to appreciate the skill 
as well as the genius, the purpose as well as the passion, 
of the one work of Meyerbeer whieh, whatever be the fate 
of the vest, will certainly live. We remember hearing 
an eminent New Hngland divine say that if heeould eon 
ceive of the possibility of his fighting at all, it would be 
to the inspiration of such musie as the grand old Luther- 
an hymn which we hear from time to time all through 
The Huguenots ; and now that years have gone by and 
the world has seen again the warrior side of the Puritan 
character, the music of Meyerbeer seems more than ever 
to embody the awfalness, the turbulence, and the sharp 
contrasts of life during the religious wars of the middle 
ages, “ Impatience of sin” is indeed the dramatic spring 
of the play, from the stern old Marcel who refuses the 
cup from his master’s friend to the priests who bless 
the swords of the slayers, and the chivalrous noble who 
prefers imprisonment to conspiracy, ‘The exquisite music 
for female voices, with its delicate trilla and embroideries 
and its remote and winding accompaniments of flutes and 
wind instruments, portrays the life, #0 sumptuous and go 
secluded, so gay and yet so helpless, of the ladies in those 
days, and which blended strangely with the perilous and 
ambitious careers of the men whose voices Meyerbeer 
groups together, and whose darker passions and sterner 
fate he brings before us no less vividly, 

Not even the exquisite taste of Gounod’s harmonies, 
not even those final closes to each movement, so new, 80 
elegant, so delicately imagined, can prevent our instant- 
ly feeling the vast superiority of Meyerbeer as a veritable 
symphonist, a man who, had he not been allured by the 
splendor and immediateness of operatic success and the 
glory of a Parisian triumph, might have made his name 
great in the very highest department of his art. But 
opera from the first has been the field on which the bat- 
tle between the good and evil principles in musical com- 
position has raged and rages still; so let us forget for the 
moment some of the tendencies of grand opera, so-called ; 
let us ignore the Zraviata and pass by the Favorita and 
enjoy while we may an admirable performance of an 
opera which is the very finest of its class, and which we 
trust will be repeated at least once a week for some time 
to come. The great number of operas produced since 
the beginning of the season must have been very harass- 
ing to the artists ; and now we hope that neither Madame 
Parepa-Rosa’s engagements elsewhere nor any other 
cause will prevent the continued repetition of The Hu- 
guenots until our New York amateurs have all had the 
opportunity, which may not soon recur, of becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with it. 

Madame Parepa’s performance is so invariably good 
that it is difficult to characterize her various parts, and 
Valentine was written for a less accomplished singer and 
more passionate actress; but the beauty of Madame 
Parepa’s voice and method were never more apparent 
than in her present performance, and she contributed 
her full share to the perfection of the lovely trio between 
the Queen, Valentine, and Urban, while her singing in 
her last scene with Raoul was faultless, and in her 
acting, notwithstanding a certain monotony, there is 
a grace and earnestness and, above all, an absence 
of affectation which in these days is absolutely de- 
lightful. Madame Peralta far surpassed our expecta- 
tions in the part of Marguerite of Valois, and her bril- 
liant execution is an immense advantage when it is | 
required by and not interpolated into the music. Ma- 
dame Testa, too, made a charming page, never overstep- 
ping the line which divides innocent gayety from obtru 
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sive sauciness, and her management of her voice was 
discreet and creditable to her artistic training. It is not 
too much to say that all the artists engaged appear to 
greater advantage in Zhe I/uguenota than in anything 
that has yet been given. Signor Anastasi, who was tame 
and uninteresting and sometimes out of tune in the 
Puritani, is tame and interesting and perfectly in tune 
in Raoul, with the addition that the beautiful quality of 
his voice is just that for which the part was written, and 
makes, in the concerted music, the very contrast the 
composer intended, The chorus is excellent throughout, 
but the honora of the performance are divided between 
the orchestra under Mr, Bergmann, which plays with 
German warmth and accompanies with Italian aympathy, 
and the new basso, Signor Pietro Medini, whose singing 
and acting of the famous La calunnia in the Barbiere 
convinced us that he was an artist of thorough training 
and perfect knowledge of all traditions, while his Marcel 
showed him a fine actor and a singer of great power and 
enthusiasm, with a voice deep, resonant, and of most 
admirable quality. His opening scene is a little more 
abrupt and demonstrative than that of Formes, whom we 
remember in his best days, and more so than befits the 
rough but still religious-minded soldier; but his acting and 
even his voice, contrary to the wont of singers, improve 
as he goes on until the last act receives its full significa- 
tion from the solemn nobleness of his personation. How 
powerful, and in the main how beneficial, is the influence 
of French taste upon art! Not to speak at this moment 
of the JZuguenots itself, which could never have been 
written for any other city than Paris, how easily we per- 
ceive the fact that a singer has not sung before a 
French public by a certain violence, a certain incapacity 
of self-restraint, which begets a false taste in the audi- 
ence while ruining the voice of the singer, and which 
unfortunately is most common in New York from the 
surprise and vexation singers naturally feel on finding 
that in our ill-constructed theatres they cannot make 
themselves heard. Signor Medini is but slightly charge- 
able with this fault ; but Signor Bellini often causes us to 
fear that the great pleasure we derive from his natural 
acting and superb voice will not last as long as could be 
wished, In the character of St. Bris, notwithstanding 
that the music was too low for him, he was admirable, 
and quite atoned for his careless performance of Iago in 
Otello, reminding us rather in the former of the Signor 
Bellini of five years ago, and his dignified and pathetic 
acting in the Ballo in Maschera, than of the artist of the 
more immediate present. 








THE FALL MEETING AT JEROME PARK. 


HETHER the gentlemen of the Jockey Club are 

deep in the favor and confidence of the capricious 
deity who presides over our uncertain climate, whether 
they have attained through “ vigil long and midnight 
toil”? a more profound and subtle mastery of the alma- 
nac than falls to the lot of most, or whether they have 
won to their service the prophetic voice of Professor 
Thatcher, on whom, like a second Elisha, the mantle of 
departed Merriam has fallen—whether any or all of these 
surmiszes be correct, certain it is that in respect of weather 
they have hitherto been marvellously blest. True the 
day set down fur the opening of the Fall Meeting was so 
unpropitious as to compel a postponement, but the skies 
speedily cleared, and the brightest and balmiest of Octo- 
ber days dawned on the actual opening. The most ardent 
turfite could have asked no fairer weather than made of 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday of last 
week such days as old George Herbert loved and sang; 
the most gallant one must have been satisfied with the 
array of loveliness that this smiling nature lured forth to 
“ain down influence ” from stand and balcony. The mild 
enthusiasm of Jenkins hes already informed us in his 


- resplendent dialect how all the dite of the metropolis, 


whatever is best and brightest of its wealth and fashion 
and beauty, crowded those green hill-sides through the 
mellow autumn afternoons; and it is easy to imagine that 
the noble animals which contended in generous rivalry 
before them lost no jot of nerve or spirit or fiery vigor 
from the bright eyes and laughing lips that beamed un- 
critical admiration on their efforts. However this may 
be, the meeting was in every respect a complete success 
and Jerome Park may now be considered one of the fixed 
institutions of New York, and not the one by any means 
that New Yorkers would most easily part with. 

The running last week was, on the whole, extremely 
good and fully equal to the average of former meetings. 
Of course the great event of the present meeting was 
Kentucky’s magnificent race with the only competitor 
that ever beat him when in condition, which he lost 
through mismanagement, as we believe, in such time as 
another horse might have been proud to win in; but 
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every day had its particular attraction. That of Tuesday 
was undoubtedly the mile heat race between (en. 
Me Muhon, Clement, and Redwing, which was won by the 
former after a most game and exciting struggle. The 
way in which Clement's jockey rushed him up to the goal 
at the end of the fourth heat, almost tying the ‘victor 
and leaving him only a scanty head to win by, was really 
superb and deserved the success it was a little too late to 
command, Tho time made in this race was remarkable, 
considering the heaviness of the track from the recent 
raina, the firat heat being run by Mr, Jerome’s filly in 
1464, The hurdle race of one and three-quarter miles 
over six hurdles was cleverly won by Ju/iva under the 
skilful handling of hia jockey in 8.354, and but for the 
aad accident to Negrita’s rider would have been a moat 
enjoyable aflair—as enjoyable, that is, aa any performance 
can be that is attended with so much inevitable danger 
tothe actors, We would gladly see hurdle-racing dropped 
from the programme of the Jockey Club, and indeed it 
seems the least they owe to the memory of the unfortu- 
nate Cassidy to make his death the means of averting a 
similar peril from his fellows, Granting that the hurdle 
races on Saturday were marred by no repetition of the 
disaster, that this is the solitary accident which has 
happened since the formation of the club, that it was due 
chiefly or entirely to the greenness of the jockey and the 
horse, it still remains that one such fatal affirmation of dan- 
ger is worth a thousand negatives in arguing the contin- 
uance of a sport which is so much more dangerous than 
useful. The only rational excuse that can be offered for 
hurdle-racing, that it isa practice and preparation for rough 
cross-country work, is one that might be valid in England, 
though even there for gentlemen riders only, but has no 
possible force with us, where fox-hunting is unknown, 
except in a few of the Southern States, and the necessity 
for good jumping horses as rare as their existence. It is 
not often we have a chance to find fault with the usually 
admirable arrangements and unimpeachable proceedings 
of the Jockey Club, and we sincerely trust that the 
present opportunity will be the last. In the handicap 
race of Tuesday only eight of the thirty-eight entries 
were started, neither Mr. Sanford’s Loadstone, who won 
the Westchester Cup so brilliantly at the Summer Meet- 
ing, nor Mr. Watson’s Onward, who ran second on that 
occasion and carried off the Steward’s Cup on Thursday, 
putting in an appearance. Both gentlemen were repre- 
sented, however; the former by Hurring, who failed to 
repeat ber triumph in the summer handicap, and the Jat- 
ter by Capt. Moore, who was even more unfortunate in 
being ruled out of a won race for foul riding. The time, 
2.12}, is the fastest, it is said, ever made in the country 
at this distance, a mile and a quarter. In the sweep- 
stakes Mr. Sanford was again unlucky, his colt Northum- 
berland being easily beaten by Mr. Morris’s Boaster, 
though the former had the call at ten to four. 

Tuesday was marked by the brilliant and unexpected 
running of Metairie for the champion stakes, beating the 
favorite Fanny Cheatham a length and a half, and the 
very promising performance of Mr. Sanford’s filly 
La Poika, who justified the confidence of her backers 
by winning an easy race in 1.564. On Thursday, as we 
have said, and as indeed everybody knows, for ail the 
world was present at the race, Kentucky was matched 
against time to run four miles in 7.20, carrying 120 
pounds. Had he won, his performance would have been 
without precedent or parallel in the annals of, at least, 
the American turf, and would have crowned him with 
equine glory ; losing as he lost, he is like Francis after 
Pavia, beaten but not dishonored. As we have already 
stated, the race was lost by mismanagement on the part 
of the riders of the accompanying horses, who nearly all, 
and notably Rediing’s rider, failed in the very object for 
which they were put there, to stimulate without worry- 
ing the stallion. They seemed to think that their mis- 
sion was exactly the reverse. That Mentucky is capable 
of accomplishing the feat, we do not doubt; if we ever 
had, his performance on Thursday would have convinced 
us. His failure, it is true, was positive and complete; 
yet, under every disadvantage, he has left on record the 
fastest time but one ever made under the weight. Mr. 
Jerome may well be proud of possessing so peerless a 
creature. The other races were, of course, dwarfed in in- 
terest by the great event, yet the performance of Mr. 
Morris's colt No. Zhree, in the concluding race, merits 
notice, the more especially as he was again victorious in 
the Selling-race of Saturday. 

Jerome Park, as we have said, may now fairly be con- 
sidered one of the standard institutions of the metropolis, 
and we believe the time is not far distant when Jerome 
Day will be quite as great an event with us as Derby 
Day in England. However objectionable horse-racing 
may seem in the abstract to the rigid moralist, it is cer- 
tain that as practised on the charming grounds of the 
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Jockey Club there is very little in it at which the most 
fanatical virtue can take alarm. Too much praise cannot 
be given to the liberal and public-spirited gentlemen whi 
have given to the citizens of the metropolis the chance 
of indulging ina favorite pastime without being outraged 
by tho offensive features which usually hedgo it round 
Of course there is considerable betting, but there is even 
more in Wall Street, and gentlemen who are inclined to 
woo capricious Fortune will not lack occasion, If no bet. 
ter argument could be found in favor of Jerome Park 
than that it gave fashionable New York an excuse to KUO 
itself by daylight in the open alr and generous sunshine, 
that argument alone would seom to us sufficient, Wy 
have dwelt before on the need of holidays for our over. 
worked people, There are better things in life than 
money-making ; there is profit even in momenta which 
seem to the utilitarian mind completely wasted, Brookg 
flow and flowers bloom and birds sing to no apparent 
purpose; but there is use in everything of joy and 
beauty, Although horse-racing were as unprofitable and 
immoral as the sourest fanaticism insists, its practise at 
Jerome Park cannot fail of whatever benefit accrues 
from the contemplation of nature in her loveliest dregg 
and life in its cheeriest phase. We hold the benefit to 
be great; let those who doubt us see what we have seen 
before venturing a counter judgement. 
FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
IL—WUAT IS LIFE? 

OTHING has been the subject of more frequent and 
1 various figurative illustration than human life. We 
have been told that it is a span, a journey, a sea, a vale 
of tears, a strain of music, a track, a prison, a transparent 
stream, a dream, a fleeting show, a garden, a winter's 
day, a lamp, a printing-house, a shade, a city, a game of 
chess, a book, a voyage, a weary interlude, a story,a 
thread, a gourd, a stage, a play, a meteor’s glare, a feeble 
spark, a chariot-wheel, a bubble, a battle, a fitful fever, 
a winding path, a meadow, a jest, a song, an hourglass, 
a chalice to be drunk, a tree, a beautiful maiden, a fair. 
browed youth, a grey-haired old man, a glow, a web, 
tlower, a vapor, an island, a wilderness, a field. 

In almost any book we may read, or sermon or oration 
we may hear, these and similar comparisons occur very 
frequently. It is proper and profitable, without doubt, 
that by these symbols often before our minds we should 
ponder and learn the character and true value of, the life 
we are living. 

As early as 1600 old Nicholas Boweman writes : 


* Our life a lamp that for a time burns bright, 
Our life a span when it is at the best, 
Our life assured of neither day nor night, 
Our life a smoke and unassured rest ; 
Our life, our state, our stay, and vital breath, 
Subject unto the sudden call of death.’’ 


Francis Quarles, also writing in the fifteenth century, 
asks and answers the question, ‘‘ What is life ?” 
* And what is life ?—a weary pilgrimage 
Whose glory in one day doth flil the stage 
With childhood, manhood, and decrepit age . 
And what is life ?—the flourishing array 
Of the proud summer meadow which to-day 
Wears her green flush and is to-morrow hay.” 
And again, speaking of man, he says : 
* His age is sinful and his youth is vain, 
His life’s a punishment, his death ’s a pain, 
His life’s an hour of joy, a world of sorrow, 
His death’s a winter night that finds no morrow. 
Man’s life’s an hour-glass, which being run 
Concludes that hour of joy, and so is done.” 
I think it was Quarles, too, who wrote the verses which 
are often seen on grave stones : 
* Our life is but a winter's day— 
Some only breakfast and away ; 
Others to dinner stay and are well fed, 
The oldest man sups and goes to bed. 
Large is his debt who lingers out the day ; 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay.” 

In a poem quoted by Warton in the history of English 
poetry, entitled Life and Death, written in the time of 
Piers Plowman and in the same metre, and which repre 
sents a contest for superiority between “ Our Lady Dame 
Life” and the “ Ugly Fiend Death,” Dame Life is thus de- 
scribed : 

“Shee was brighter of her blee than was the bright sonn: 
Her eud redder than the rose that on the eise hangeth; k 
Meekely smiling with her mouth, and merry in her lookes; 
Ever laughing for love, as she like would ; 

And as she came by the bankes the boughes eche one 
They lowted to that ladye and layd forth their branches; 
Blossoms and burgens breathed full sweete, 
Flowers flourished in the frith where she forth stepped, 
And the grasse that was grey grened belire.” 
Similar fair and bright pictures of young life have often 
been used in poetry and in painting since then. 

One of the most favorite and common ideas of life 18 
as ajourney. Sidney Smith in one of his sermons fo 
lows the thought out in a beautiful figure ; and this pas- 
sage seems to have come to his mind with peculiar force 
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and truth on his death-bed. His dauglter, Lady Holland, 
tells us: “ One evening when the room was half-darken- 
ed and he had been resting long in silence, and I thought 
him asleep, he suddenly burst forth in a voice so strong 
and full that it startled us: ‘ We talk of human life asa 
journey, but how variously is that journey performed. 
There aro some who come forth girt and shod and 
mantled, to walk on velvet lawns and smooth terraces, 
where every gale is arrested and every beam tempered, 
There aro others who walk on the Alpine path of life, 
against driving misery and through stormy sorrows, 
over sharp afflictions; walk with bare feot and naked 
proast, jaded, mangled, and chilled,’ ” 

Old men often speak of belong near their journey's end, 
Almoat every phase of life may be compared to some 
phase of a journey, To one it seems to lie through 
sunny and flowery ways; to another through mire and 
swamp and tangled forest, ‘lo some it is as a bridal 
tour; to others a weary pilgrimage, ‘To some it lies 
along the brows of the summer hills; to others through 
a vale of tears, 

“Through life’s mysterious vale from day to day 
Man, wretched pilgrim, journeys on his way, 
While but a little onward hangs the gloom 
That hides the solemn precincts of the tomb,” 
To some it isa broad road leading to destruction, and to 
others a straight and narrow way, at the end of which 
atands the beautiful gate. An old poet writes: 
“Tn travel pilgrims do oft ask and know 
What miles they ‘ve gone and what they have to go ; 
Their way is tedious and their limbs oppressed, 
And their desire is to be at rest. 
To life's more tedious journey man delays 
To enquire out the number of days ; 
Ife cares, not he, how slow his hours spend, 
The journey ‘s better than the journey’s end.” 
But the straight path is full of delight ; it is firm and 
safe, and its end is the fulfilment of much joy. 

“The lines,’ sang David, “are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places. . Thon wilt show me the path of life. Hold 
up my goings in thy paths, that my footsteps slip not.” 

To true hearts there is no terror in the resting-place : 


“ The loved ones’ graves like milestones left 

Along life’s dusty way, 

Marking the stations where we wept, 
The altars where we pray. 

We dread not our own resting-place, 
Though the roof is dark and low, 

For we know we #00n shall see the face 
OF the loved lost long ago,” 


And the Christian, as he journeys, sings this weary but 
sweet and hopeful song: 
* Here in the body pent 
Absent from thee I roam; 
Yet nightly piteh my moving tent 
A day's march nearer home,”’ 
In this verse life is compared to the march of a soldier ; 
and in the case of those who have actually died in wars 
the figure is still more beautiful. On the left of the en- 
trance to the National Cemetery at Andersonville, as 
described by a correspondent a year ago, was a placard 
with this grand and familiar stanza : 
* On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouace of the dead.”’ 
We often hear of the battle of life. Holmes speaks of 
“ Life’s unending column,” and George Sandys proclaims : 
The life of man is a perpetual war, 
In misery and in sorrow circular.” 
The idea is quaintly put in the pretty little poem about 
The Baby Soldier : 
** Another little private 
Mustered in 
The army of temptation 
And of sin. 
* Another soldier arming 
For the strife, 
To fight the toilsome battles 
Of a life. 
** Another little sentry 
Who will stand 
On guard while evils prowl 
Ona every hand. 
** Lord, our little darling 
Guide and save, 
*Mid the perils of the march 
To the grave.” 
But the quotation which we are told was placed over the 
grave of a Puritan husband and wife was used in an un- 
ortunate connection : 
“ OBEDIAM AND SARAM WILKINSON, 
‘Their warfare is accomplished.’ ” 
The voyage of life is sometimes pictured as taking place 
upon the ocean. We have all heard of the sea of life. 
Sometimes it is calm and bright, with the sunshine 
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pressed a thought which was common and pertinent in 
many hearts: 


“Though Boreas’ blasts and Neptune's waves 

Have tossed me to and fro, 

In spite of both, by heaven's decree, 
I harbor here below, 

Where now I do at anchor ride, 
With many of our fleet, 

Yet once again T must set pail, 
Our Admiral Christ to meet,” 

In the following, which with a true and delicious touch 
of nature deseribea a baby beginning to walk, the ehild 
ia represented aa commencing a voyage “in our ship,” 
instead of a march in the army of humanity ; 

"He's not got hia sea legs, the darlings 
Ho's been inour ship but a years 
He isn't yet versed in our lingo 
Knowa nothing of sailing, I fear, 
* Buthe soon will hear more of the billows, 
And learn the salt taste of the wave, 
One voyage, though short, is sufficient, 
When our ports are the eradle and grave,” 


So life is called a stream, and man is still in the ship 
floating down to the great ocean of eternity, 
Night Thoughts we have this figure : 

‘Life glides away, Lorenzo, like a brook ; 
For ever changing, unperceived the change, 
In the same brook none ever bathed him twice; 
To the same life none ever twice awoke, 
We call the brook the same; the same we think 
Our life, though still more rapid in its flow; 
Nor mark the much, irrevocably lapsed, 
And mingled with the sea, Orshall we say 
(Retaining still the brook to bear us on) 
That life is like a vessel on the stream ? 
In life embarked, we smoothly down the tide 
Of time descend, but not on time intent ; 
Amused, unconscious of the gliding wave; 
Till ona sudden we perceive a shock : 
We start, awake, look out ; what see we there? 
Our brittle bark is burst on Charon’s shore.” 


The following poem, in which life is pictured as a 
stream, is remarkable as having been written, according 
to The Cincinnati Gazette, by John H. Surratt, charged 
with complicity in the assassination of President Lincoln, 
while a student at St. Charles College, Howard County, 
Maryland, June 3, 1860: 

LIFE. 
“My youthful tears have all been shed— 
Those April drops which flow 


Like springlets from the mountain's head, 
And in the sunshine glow, 


In Young's 


“ The tears of youth have ceased to gush 
Like nectar from mine eyes, 
And bitter ones instead I brush 
Away with sad surprise. 
“The currents of my life grow deep 
As down the stream I float, 
And all its torrents wildly sweep 
Around my fragile boat, 
“ Like some fair bird which wings its flight 
Far up the azure sky, 
My spirits soar with fond delight, 
More glowing heights to try. 
“Then round my soul are quickly thrown 
Clouds black with sorrow’s gloom, 
And sullenly the winds do moan 
Around some loved one’s tomb. 
“ My heart is draped in darkest night, 
My little barque is tossed, 
Till in my faithlessness and fright 
Lery, ‘i sink! 'mlostr” 

Life is also likened toa day with its morning, noon, 
and evening ; sometimes stormy, sometimes clear; some- 
times a winter’s, sometimes a summer’s day. In Long- 
fellow’s poem the day is “cold and dark and dreary,” and 
so is life. The same simile is most beautifully turned to 
account in the following stanza on the death of a young 
man: 

“Mourn not this hopeful youth so soon is dead, 
But know He trebles favors on his head 
,Who for a morning's work gives equal pay 
With those who have endured the heat of day.” 

In the following lines life is spoken of as a day, and in 
the last two verses there is still another less hackneyed 
and very charming simile: 

* When life’s sweet morning yields, 
And noon’s broad fervent, earnest light 
Be shadowed in the solemn night, 
Till like a story well-nigh told 
Will seem my life when I am old.” 
We often speak of the spring-time, summer, or au- 
tumn of life. ‘Thomson, closing his Seasons, writes: 
** Behold, fond man! 
See here thy pictured life; pass some few years, 
Thy flowering spring, thy summer's ardent strength, 
Thy sober autumn fading into age, 
And pale concluding winter comes at last 
And shuts the scene.”’ 

All things ephemeral have served as favorite similes in 
the illustration of this subject. 

“My life is wind,” says Job; and Admiral Seymour, 


the week before he was beheaded, 1549, speaks of “ this 


sparkling on the crests of the waves, and our bark rides | frail life” 


prosperously on with favoring gales; at other times the 
Waters are tossed by storms and torn by tempests. An 
epitaph most appropriately used for a sailor has been 
Placed on hundreds of tombstones, showing that it ex- 


“Being but a blaste 
Of care and stryte till yt be paste.” 
Westell, in 1623, writes: 
* Like as the damask rose you sce, 
Or like the blossom on the tree, 
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Or like the dainty flower in May, 

Or like the morning of the day, 

Or like the sun or like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonah had: 

E’en such is man—whose thread is spun, 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done; 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 
The flowers fade, the nforning haeteth, 
The gourd consumes—and man he diva,” 


Says Pope: 
“Like leaves on trees, the race of man ta found, 
They fall anecossive and successive rive,” 
But Mra, Homans points out a distinction between man 
and leaves, beenuse “leaves have thelr time to fall,” but 
death elaima all keasona for his own, 
Another adda to the category : 
Grass, amolee, a flower, a vapor, shade, a span, 
Serve to illustrate the frail life of man," 
Holmes gays of hia aunt, that “dear, unmarried aunt”: 
* Tier waist was longer than her life, 
For life is but a span," 
A California rhymster founds an elaborate allegory on 
a similar perversion of words; 
* Life is but a span—of horses; 
One is ‘ Age,’ the other * Prime.’ 
Up and down the hill our course is; 
* Go in,’ ponies— make your time.” 
* Boyhood plies the whip of pleasure; 
Youthful folly gives a stroke; 
Manhood goads them at his leisure— 
* Let ’’em rip, they’re tough as oak.’ 
“**Tli ya! there;’ the stakes we'll pocket, 
To the winds let care be sent: 
Time, 2.40— whip in socket ;’ 
‘Give ’em string and let ’em went.’ 
**On the sunny road to fifty, 
* Prime’ is drowned in Lethe’s stream ; 
* Age’ is left, old, unthrifty ; 
Life then proves ‘a one-horse team.* 
*** Ave’ jogs on, grows quite unsteady, 
Reels and slackens in his pace ; 
‘Kicks the bucket,’ always ready; 
* Gives it up ’—Death wins the race.” 
Shakespeare remarks that “ All the world ’s a stage ;” 
we have often been told that “This life ’s a dream, an 
empty show ;” and Holmes in one of his minor poems 
says, “Life is but a song,” which metaphor may have 
been suggested by the want of arhyme for the next line, 
which reads, “ Aef is very long.” Dr. King considers life 





* A weary interlude, 
Which doth short joys, long woes include. 
The world ’s a stage, the prologue tears, 
The acts vain hopes and varied fears, 
The scene shuts up with loss of breath 
And leaves no epilogue but death.”’ 
Mrs. Hemans speaks of 
“Life's young musicringing soft and clear.” 
And again, 
* Though the music of thy life be broken.” 


But the finest use of this figure is in the lines of Moore 
on his friend Atkinson : 
“If ever lot was prosperously cast, 
If ever life was like the lengthened flow 
Of some sweet music, joyous to the last, 
*Twas his who, mourned by many, sleeps below.” 
“Time is the warp of life,” says Locke, and so life is 
often called a thread. Life is also a book ; and from the 
earliest era to the time of the physician whose sands of 
life had nearly run out, it has been customary to speak 
of life as an hour-glass. In Young’s Wight Thoughts we 
have this passage : 
“That solar shadow, as it measurés life, 
It life resembles too; life speeds away 
From point to point, though seeming to stand still; 
The cunning fugitive is swift by stealth ; 
Too subtle is the movement to be seen; 
Yet soon man’s hour is up, and we are gone.” 


Some curious and ludicrous comparisons have gone into 
print with the rest. A quaint author writes: 


“This world ’s a printing-house; our words are thoughts: 
Our deeds are characters of several sizes, 
Each soul ’s a compositor, of whose faults 
The Levites are correctors ; heaven revises ; 
Death is the common press, from whence being driven, 
We're gathered sheet by sheet and bound for heaven.” 


On a tombstone in Walworth, Wayne county, New York, . 
is said to bean epitaph on an exemplary lady closing 
with the following appropriate quotation : 
“life is a Sity full of cruked streetes 

& deth A market place where all wimin metes 

if life was marchant, dise & whe it could by 

the rich would live & none but the poor must die.” 
The concluding sentiment is from Young’s Night 
Thoughts. 

A German artist named Retzsch has pictured life by a 
game of chess ; and the person who wrote the following 
seems to have had a similar conceit : 

“ This life is but a game of cards, 

Which mortals have to learn ; 

Each shuffles, cuts, and deals the pack, 
And each a trump doth turn ; 

Some bring a high card to the top, 
And others bring a low, 

Some hold a hand quite flush of trumps, 
While others none can show.” 
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, We sometimes hear of “ frozen lives,” and in Mrs. He- 
mans’s works is this line: 
“ Oh, could my life melt from me in these tears !”” 
Longfellow says: 
** Life is real; life is earnest.” 
But, on the contrary, it had always been insisted that 
life was a dream, and Gay’s epitaph in Westminster Ab- 
bey is very positive in the assertion : 
** Life is a jest, and all things show it; 
I thought so once, and now I know it.” 
The Psalm of Life contradicted the teachings of centuries 
before. \ 

Necessarily all sorts of adjectives and verbs apply 
to life, because all sorts of attributes, qualities, and ca- 
pacities are supposed to belong to it. With so many 
metaphors it would naturally happen that sometimes 
different ones come too close together and appear a little 
mixed and confused. I may instance an epitaph quoted 
from a tombstone at Newport, Rhode Island, on a youth 
drowned in the harbor in 1812: 

** Thine eyes, dear youth, are closed in night, 
Thy thread, alas, is spun! 
Cut off at once frum life and light 
Ere half thy sands were run! 
How short the date of human things; 
How transient are its joys! 
The flower that in the morning springs, 
The evening blast destroys.” 
There is a different figure in each line of the first stanza, 
and still another more elaborate in the last. So an old 
writer says, “ Spare moments are the gold-dust of time ; 
of all portions of our life they are most to be guarded 
and watched, for they are the gaps through which idle- 
ness tempts us astray.” Here gold-dust changes into 
gaps much too suddenly; and if we follow out these 
ideas life must be a bag of gold-dust or a fence. 

It is really surprising how often the metaphors of 
which I have spoken have been used, and how excellent 
and pertinent they still appear to minds not too fastidious 
or critical, The reader of Young’s Night Thoughts will 
notice a very great number of them, and similar exam- 
ples to those I have quoted may be found in poetry and 
prose almost without end. 





MUSIC AND TITE DRAMA. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


ADAME RISTORI has concluded her first metro. 
politan engagement since her return from Europe, 
an engagement which, notwithstanding the profound 
impression created by this gifted artist on her former 
visit, and in spite of some excellent audiences, of which 
that of the last performance of Marie Antoinette on Fri- 
day, the 18th inst., was the most brilliant, cannot truth- 
fully be recorded asa success, Whether ascribable to 
the great hit of the Boujfcs Parisiennes, given at the 
same house on alternate nights, an entertainment pecu- 
liarly acceptable to our mercurial population, or to other 
causes, many of the Ristori audiences have been poor in 
number if not deficient in enthusiasm, There can be no 
doubt, however, that the performances of Madame 
Ristori and her company have been warmly and justly 
appreciated and that they have been of great value in 
educating the public taste. The success of the present 
season has probably hinged upon Giacometti's new play, 
or rather melodrama, of Marie Antoinette, and the fact 
that it is essentially a bad piece, which not even the 
great talent of the principal artist, aided by capital sup- 
port and by a careful and elaborate mise-en-scene, can 
prevent from being wearisome and unsatisfactory, is, 
perhaps, the true secret of failure, Rarely has a dramatic 
performance been placed on the New York boards with 
such consummate attention to details. The scenery, the 
costumes, the characteristics of the historical personages 
were all of a high order of merit. Yet the general effect 
was a disappointing one. The play is too long, too 
talky, too monotonous in developement and sequence, 
and presents the capital blunder of an anti-climax in the 
fifth act and.the concluding Zpilogo. It may be said 
that these faults are due to the exigencies of his- 
torical accuracy, which unquestionably are strictly pre- 
served; we, however, speak of the play as a play 
and not as a study in historical minutiz. 

The acting of Madame Ristori in Marie Antoinette is, 
as it usually is, remarkable for finish, passion, and intel- 
lectual grasp, and it frequently even rises to grandeur; 
but it lacks the subtlety and variety of some of her other 
impersonations, and contrasts disadvantageously with 
most of them. The great difficulty with which she has 
to contend consists in the repetition of the same emotion, 
namely, that of grief elicited by conjugal and maternal ap- 
prehension and bereavement. Twice or thrice overpower- 
ing effect is produced thereby, as the abundant tears of 
sympathizing audiences have attested, but when the iden. 
tical chords are struck through five or six separate acts, the 
result is tiresome as well as painful, and it is also unju:t 
to the great actress whose powers are thus heavily taxed. 


scrupulously elaborated in every part; but it covers too 
much canvas with the same color, and leaves an unpleas- 
ant impression. The compliments to the United States 
in the text— considering the drama was first produced 
here—savor too much of clap-trap. Many of the speeches 
are too long, and the action in general is, for so small a 
theatre, brought too near the footlights. ‘The acting of 
several of the supporting characters is superlatively good, 
and that of all concerned deserves respectful recognition. 
The performances of Signori Carboni, Bozzo, Glech, and 
Buti are especially noteworthy. The female characters 
are too entirely subordinated to the central figure, but 
are all well -filled. According to the books of Marie 
Antoinette sold in the theatre—the English translation 
being excessively bad—considerable cuts are now made 
in the acting version; more might be made with advan- 
tage to the interest. Mr. Grau deserves handsome 
acknowledgement from the public for the manner in 
which this poor play on a great subject has been intro- 
duced to the American stage. 








ITALIAN OPERA. 


T having been discovered that New York likes fun, a 
further supply thereof has been produced from the 
abounding store of Italian opera buffa. For the nations 
whose homes border the Mediterranean are as remark- 
able for the vivacity as for the intensity of their emotions, 
and Italian opera at home often wears the sock, though 
she has heretofore usually stalked abroad in the buskin. 
The main ideas on which the trifling plot of Don Bu- 
cefalo (Don Buchefalo) turns—the musical comiposer 
entirely carried away by enthusiasm for his art, and the 
simple villager with a voice becoming a famous artist— 
are true to nature and story, and have served as ground- 
work for many comic operas. A new and pretty one by 
some writer whose name never crossed the Alps was pro- 
duced in Florence during the Carnival of 1852. Adolph 
Adam’s sparkling Postillon de Lonjumeau is an instance 
we all know here. The postilion is carried off from his 
native village on his wedding-night to become the first 
tenor of the grand opera. Many of us, too, can remember 
de Begnis in his great scene from the Hunatico per la 
Musica, and his appeal to the “dobbel drom.” The 
name of Cagnoni is unknown to us, but we presume that 
Don Bucefalo was written about thirty years ago, as the 
traces of Rossini’s style are everywhere visible ; and 
there is a chorus of vestals with a capital musical carica- 
ture of a portion of Norma, which opera was produced in 
1826. The mock overture—if only one could cease to 
watch Ronconi and pay the least attention to it—is ex- 
cellent; and the quartette where each voice in turn 
essays to sing the same sentimental song is not only im- 
mensely droll, but very pretty and graceful ; and the fol- 
lowing movement in form of canon, “ m' allontano zitto, 
zitto,” written after the pattern of the immortal “ani 
manca la voce,” is really beautiful, The finale to the 
second act, “per causa dune feminina,” is aleo exceed. 
ingly clever and well worked up; indeed the music 
throughout is gay, melodious, and well constructed, 
The drama ia, of course, a mere trifle, but its situations 
are none the leas comical becaure there ia not the least 
tinge of coarseness or impure suggestion in any of them; 
and it is really a comfort, after we have no long and fo 
sympathizingly watched our friends the artista under 
going various kinds of martyrdoma, “ autroce dubbio,’” 
 fieri angosec,” ond all the rest of it, to behold their good- 
looking faces for once wreathed in smiles, and to find 
some of the fun which, if all tales are true, they some- 
times have on the stage flowing over into the auditorium, 
Signora Peralta’s brilliant vocalization was quite in 
place and quite acceptable; Madame Testa was as gay 
and as spiteful and as prettily dressed as one could 
desire ; Signor Orlandini’s heroic address to the Roman 
emperor was very amusing and, moreover, capitally sung ; 
and Signor Baragli made a very gentlemanly count, and 
endured with much grace the amount of suffering which 
every right-minded tenor expects to bear from the hero- 
ine’s “ crudeltd.” But of course the whole thing centres 
in Ronconi, who possesses not only the vivacity and ani- 
mal spirits, the quick grimace and rapid articulation of 
the older generation of Italian actors, of whom de Begnis 
was a good specimen, but a naturalness and sometimes 
a pathos which comes of a finer mind and deeper sympa- 
thies. His Don Bucefalo is wholly different from his 
Figaro or any other of his personations, and embodies a 
character filled with enthusiasm for music and a shrewd 
wisdom concerning musical affairs, united with an igno- 
rance of and indifference to the world and its ways in all 
other respects, which most people who have lived much 
with musicians, either in church or theatre, will speedily 
recognize. His scrambling out of the barrel and exposing 
himself to danger lest his beloved piano be hurt is ex- 
ceedingly funny and perfectly natural ; his tribulations 
with his untrained troupe are equally so; while his 
description of the various kinds of singers, their airs and 
pretensions, is highly amusing ; and his imitation of the 
violin simply excruciating. The audience enjoyed the 
performance heartily, and it was much regretted that 








The picture is a most creditable one, industriously and 


, CHORAL SINGING. 
B agest! of Mr. C. Jerome Hopkins’s manual for the 
use of Orpheon classes will appear in our next. 
we learn that Mr. Ritter is about to establish a choral 
class; and lastly a class on the Galin method, that most 
logical of systems, will commence this week under Mr. 
C. H. Farnham. We shall watch this latter with the 
more interest inasmuch as its general adoption would 
lead to some radical changes in our present cumbroug 
system of notation. That people should be taught easily 
and quickly to sing at sight, and that such ease ang 
quickness should induce numbers so to qualify them. 
selves, is precisely what is most needed for the advance. 
ment of music. 





REVIEWS. 
All books designed for review in Tuk ROUND TABLE must be sent 
to this office. 


ART CRITICISM FOR THE PEOPLE* 
E purpose in this article toexamine the adaptation 
of the books it discusses to give definite knowledge 
of the present state of painting and sculpture among the 
English-speaking public. We have read much current 
criticism with little profit. The criticism was perhaps 
valuable, but the pictures could not be seen, and the 
writers did not come down to the plane of the unin 
itiated reader. This has been a great fault with our art 
criticism. It has been too select a matter. Writers have 
tried to appear learned, have referred constantly to the 
old masters to show that they had been abroad, and have 
consequently introduced references and made compari. 
sons with which not one in a hundred of their readers 
was familiar. 


The result has been wearisomeness and 
disgust. 


Those desirous of informing themselves in re. 
gard to our artists have had a stone given to them in. 
stead of bread. Again, there has been a want of dis. 
crimination in the art critics, They have held the latest 
work to be the best, much as some say that the magazine 
for the current month is in advance of its predecessors, 
They have also praised in fulsome terms, 
has commended false art. We have not known when to 
believe or what to believe. There have been no stand: 
ards within reach of the common mind, no galleries 
where one could take a look for himself, no writers whose 
individual name endorsed their criticism, Art criticiam 
has shared the fate of theatrical criticism and become 
contemptible, because it has been generally understood 
that the critics were not men of character and intelli. 
rence but simply the expedient men who could do up 
such odd jobs with point and facility, The aim has been 
to make the criticism read well, no matter whether ft 
was just or not, It has shared, indeed, the fate of news 
paper literary criticiam, and that has degenerated into 
such intolerable puffery that we know of but fow daily 
nowapapers in the country whose criticisms are honest 
and unbiassed, 

A plain reader—and it ia with such we are now con 
corned—can seldom gain from current eriticlam any eon 
municable notion of a work of art, The eriticiam js not 
definite and to the point; and yet it should be, If art ia 
anything it ought to be within the reach of a common 
understanding, All have the gift of appreciation in some 
degree ; few have the genius for production ; but a work 
of art fails entirely of ita design, like a poem or a book, 
unless it communicates pleasure and instruction to peo- 
ple in general, It must have such a broad humanity 
that all shall perceive in it some beauty or other inter 
esting feature. It must have a word for all. It is the 
business of a critic to say how far it fulfils this condition; 
whether, aside from the completeness of its tecbnical 
points, it interprets the message of its author to the hu- 
man heart. If he simply tries to set forth his own clev- 
erness ; if he does not put himself in sympathy with the 
purpose of the artist ; if he does not allow the common 
instincts of humanity to rule his criticism, all that he 
may write is worthless. It is for such reasons as these 
that our critics have failed to bring the artist and his 
audience into sympathy ; and go far art has suffered in 
popular esteem, because it has been regarded as a choice 
and intricate subject with which only those who have 
plenty of money ought to meddle. We hold jthat art is 
for the people. It is as much a means of recreation a8 
poetry or the drama or music or games. But while 
recreation it is also a means of educating and refining 
the mind second to no other. What we need, therefore, is 
criticism which is adapted to the democratic and self- 
educating impulses of our time. It ought to bring ; the 
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* I, Elementary Principles in Art: A Lecture. Reprinted from 
M illan’s Magazi Boston: Roberts Brothers. 2. 
il. Essays on Art. By Francis Turner Palgrave. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 








the illness of Signora Peralta prevented the repetition 
announced for Monday. 


Il. The Art-Idea; Sculpture, Painting, and Architecture in 
Americt. By James Jackson Jarves. The same, 
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artist to his audience and so to criticise his work that a 
plain man who loves the beautiful may gain from a news- 
paper criticism a good idea of the picture, and the com- 
mon reasons of its success or failure. This will lead 
people to visit it, if it is on exhibition ; this will encour- 
age the artist ; this will tend to make works of art popu- 
lar. Practical education in a true love of the fine arts is 
what our public urgently desire, and art criticism is one 
of the most convenient channels in which to convey it. 
Not learned but popular criticism is the great demand. 
The special point of our criticism of the following books 
js to show how far they meet the wants of the great 
number who would gladly know more of artists and 
their works. 

The little tract, Hlementary Principles in Art, is in- 
tended for the general reader, and is an excellent state- 
ment of the position of art in human life. The author, 
whose style bears some resemblance to that of the writer 
of Ecce Homo, has a clear perception of the present need 
jn art criticism. ‘“ Nothing is so important,” he says, 
“to art itself and to general cultivation as the formation 
of an intelligent lay opinion ; nothing is so desirable as 
that there should be a large number of persons who ap- 
preciate in some degree without appreciating perfectly, 
to whom art is something without being everything, and 
who can be happy and comfortable in their individual 
preferences without dignifying those preferences with the 
name of critical judgements.” This was intended for an 
English public; it is just as apt for an American au- 
dience. We are not educated up to the standard of dis- 
criminating criticism, but the majority enjoy works of 
art and find in them one or more points of interest. ‘They 
see those points which are best rendered ; and their judge- 
ment is law; for there is no appeal when the verdict of a 
permanent popularity has been bestowed upon the work 
ofany artist. ‘This little pamphlet (I.) deals only with a 
few of the most elementary laws of art, and discusses 
even these in rather a rambling way, but the author has 
clear ideas and they are well expressed and illustrated, His 
fundamental doctrine is that ‘all art is play or sport, and 
exists for pleasure ;” and the lecture (for it is apparently 
the first of a series which we should be glad to see in 
print) is principally concerned with the explanation of 
this somewhat paradoxical statement.” This is simply 
saying that art is a recreation, that it pleases and 
amuses; but it does not follow from this that it has no 
moral value, When a man’s merely physical wants are 
satisfied, the mind and the spirit need attention. It is 
to these that art ministers. It ia a means of enjoyment ; 
itisalso a means of instruction, The special tendency 
of our age is not to make art in its general features 
Christian, though the influence of Christianity upon the 
artist's mind ia seen in many ways; but there is a min 
ging of motives or influences which throw the artist 
upon himaeclf and bring out, as in literature, the best 
fruita in the expression of lis own living thought and 
fecling, We should may that the humanitarian element, 
which so Jargely prevails in our literature, ia alvo the 
leading element in our contemporary works of art, 
Whether it be portrait or landscape painting, or seulp: 
ture, the same spirit is manifested, ‘This element cannot 
but popularize art, and is recognized by the author of 
this pamphlet as one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times, It would be a good thing for the reader if in this 
connection he had access to a series of papers lately pub- 
lished in The Contemporary Review, entitled Aneilla 
Domini: Thoughts on Christian Art, by the Rev. R. St. 
John Tyrwhitt, We should be glad if Mr. Strahan 
would republish them, for they wisely consider the pres- 
ent tendencies of art and advocate what has already 
been begun at Yale, the connection of a school of art 
with our university system. They give the ordinary 
reader an insight into the spirit and purpose of all true 
art, 

Mr. Palgrave’s Essays on Art (II.) is a work of unusual 
value. It is a series of criticisms, reprinted from Z'he 
Saturday Review and other journals, of the works of liv- 
ing English artists. We opened it to ascertain who the 
first painters and sculptors were in England, what they 
had done, and what was the particular merit of each one. 
We found a batch of newspaper articles ; a large part 
of the volume was criticism of the Exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy in 1863, ’64, and 65, with abundant 
Teferences to the catalogue of the collection ; it was nota 
Promising or attractive volume ; the reading was tire- 
Some ; it looked newspaperish throughout ; Mr. Palgrave 
ought to have known better than to inflict such criticism 
Upon the public a gecond time, and his American pub- 
lishers had made a mistake in reproducing the book. 
Such was the first impression. We knew Mr. Palgrave 
48 one of the first and most catholic of living literary 
en a —_ —_ 
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in “me readers will remember that the artof criticiam is placed 
® fame category by Mr. Dallas in his Gay Science, 








critics, as a gentleman of fine and generally correct judge- 
ment, and of thoroughly scholarly but not pedantic 
tastes ; and we expected to find all these characteristics 
in the present volume. They were not on the surface ; 
but a patient reading of the essay on The Royal Academy 
of 1863 brought us with something of an appetite to that 
on the exhibition of 1864, and that carried us with en- 
thusiasm to the criticism of the exhibition of 1865. We 
found that, with no pretensions on the part of the writer, 
we were unconsciously led into his subject and interested, 
that we were gaining clear ideas of the characteristic 
styles of English artists, that now and then there was an 
enunciation of some principle of art which had unusual 
weight, and, in short, that we held in hand a volume of 
intelligible art criticism. Then we turned to the various 
shorter essays with the same gratifying success. We 
found the spirit and tendency of Pre-Raphaelism very 
plainly set forth in a notice of the works of Holman Hunt 
and F, Madox Brown. We had a new sense of the value 
of George Cruikshank’s drawings. We were interested 
in the essay on Japanese art. The position of sculpture 
in England stood out distinctly after reading the essays 
on that topic. We learned incidentally the state of con- 
temporary art on the Continent. We closed the volume 
with many thanks to the author for a book which has 
excellently fulfilled its purpose—which was “ by examples 
chiefly taken from the works of contemporaries to illus- 
trate the truths that art has fixed principles, of which 
any one may attain the knowledge who is not wanting in 
natural taste, and that this knowledge adds greatly to 
our pleasure by giving it depth, permanence, and intel- 
ligibility.” Mr. Palgrave’s work better fulfils its purpose 
as a collection of art criticism than any book with which 
we are acquainted. It is plain and clear and honest. 
You are not led through all the galleries of Europe be- 
fore you come to the object of criticism, and the criticism 
itself is in clear and forcible English. It has already met 
with a large sale in this country, and it will do much to 
give a good idea of contemporary artists in England. 
The principles on which his criticisms are conducted are 
thus briefly stated : 

‘* Judgement of art is a matter which simply resembles other 
branches of human knowledge: a certain natural facility or bias 
must always be presupposed ; with this, as in case of mathemat- 
ics or of language, taste is obtained by study and observation ; 
and, as in those sciences, leads to a practical power of decision. 
Some few strictly technical qualities remain, on which the artist 
alone isa judge, But this exception does not invalidate the crit- 
icism of spectators, Art, like poetry, is addressed to the world 
at large, not to a epecial jury of professional masters ; the tech- 
nical qualities are ouly means to the public end, and the question 
which remains always is, how far do they tend to the objectof all 
the fine arte—high and enduring pleasure, To point out the de- 
free in which a work fulfils this condition, and thereby to assist 
the artistin fulfilling it and the spectator in feeling it, is the pro- 
vince of criticiem,” 

The following passage is an admirable specimen of the 
more general tone of Mr, Palgrave's eriticiam; every 
word is casily understood, even by an uneducated reader ; 
and there id an aptnoss of expression, a power of saying 
diflicuit things in an inelsive yet delicate manner, which 
is seldom found in any writer, In this reapeet, Mr, Pal 
gravo's etyle ia remarkable ; 

“The plirnee, ‘breathing marble,’ rarely realized ag it is in 
modern work, expresses exactly the life-like look whieh surfaces 
truly modelled and textures truly rendered—as the tense or the 
soft masses, the skin drawn closely over the bone or undulated 
by the muscles, the hair, and the drapery—always give, An in- 
finity of half-tints, arising from truly followed subtleties of cur- 
vature and planes of surface, is an unvaried accompaniment of 
first-rate work, and an easy test of its presence, Sculpture, hav- 
ing only these modes of doing its task, must not claim to be 
judged successfal unless they are practised, which, 1t will be ob- 
vious, will not be unless the sculptor has not merely made a vig- 
orous and accurate study of the human form, but is able and will- 
ing to finieh his marble with thorough care—putting ina thousand 
fine touches and delicate planes which only tell in the general 
effect, while he refrains from the easy but coarse and inartistic 
expedients that strike an ignorant observer” (p. 42). 

The Art-Idea (11.), by Mr. Jarves, is a short treatise 
upon the present state of sculpture, painting, and archi- 
tecture in America, preceded by a number of chapters 
in which the author attempts to trace the art-idea from 
its origin in the individual through its various historical 
embodiments down to the present time. It is an ambi- 
tious performance, and, though in its third edition and 
the work of a gentleman who has made a thorough 
study of his subject, cannot be called a valuable work. 
It serves a useful purpose, and in the absence of a better 
volume has done good. There is little comparison, we 
are sorry to say, between Mr. Jarves and Mr. Palgrave. 
Mr. Jarves, tried by any high critical standard, is a 
mere bungler compared to the other. We have read 
The Art-Idea carefully, however, and in some respects 
have found it valuable. There is some knowledge of the 
present state of American art to be derived from it, and 
there are many useful criticisms on our public buildings ; 
but, taken asa whole, the volume is a curious jumble. It 
was published so neatly and had such a show of good 
sense in all its appointments that we expected its con- 








tents would be “like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 














We have been disappointed. Mr. Jarves, in a note, 
speaks contemptuously of Harvard as an institution 
“for recitations by rote on hard benches after the custom 
of infant schools;’ but if he had sat on those same 
benches and been taught how to contain himself, how to 
write intelligible English, how to analyze and develope 
his ideas, how to think accurately and logically, it would 
have been an excellent thing for his readers. He has evi- 
dently had unusual opportunities for judging of works of 
art, but he has the conceit that he has more knowledge 
of the subject than any one else, and that we shall be 
thankful for any precious words which may fall from his 
lips. He is a dogmatic, opinionated, and intemperate 
writer. He confuses whatever subject he takes hold of. 
Not that he cannot write well, for we could find many 
passages which are excellent for their criticism and their 
English, and which convey clear ideas, but we have to 
pick them out of masses of mere verbiage. Much of this 
is due to the want of mental training on the part of the 
author, but more to a general vagueness of religious 
opinion. What Mr. Jarves’s religious views are is none 
of our business, but negatively or positively he thrusts 
them forward s0 often that we cannot help observing 
that a man who allows caprice or personal opinion to 
control so grave a subject as his duties to God does not 
generally put forth sound and carefully weighed views 
on any subject. A man who is vague in one thing, not 
from ignorance but as a habit of mind, is vague in an- 
other, In this way we are compelled to account for the 
unsatisfactoriness of Mr. Jarves’s volume. 

To make our criticism more definite we pass on to ex- 
amples, and turning over the leaves at random we find 
the following mention of Powers: “The sculpture of 
Powers does not render the real beautiful. He is rather 
the sculptor of sentimental prettiness, a dainty workman 
in marble, as incapable of realizing high ideal motives by 
his conventional treatment as he is of rendering genuine 
naturalism.” If any reader will tell us from this passage 
what in plain English the value of Powers’s sculpture in 
Mr. Jarves’s eyes is, he has more discernment than we 
lay claim to. What he means by “the real beautiful” 
is uncertain. It may be a slang phrase or a transcen- 
dental way of saying that he does not render natural 
objects beautifully ; but whichisit? Again, “ high ideal 
motives,” “conventional treatment,” and “genuine nat- 
uralism ” are a bother to us. What do they mean? On 
the opposite page he says: “ King’s bust of Ames, the 
artist, is thoroughly Roman in type and feeling, with 
the old Etruscan fidelity of portraiture.’ The common 
reader, and we may suppose that Mr. Jarves intended his 
criticisms for the American people in general, is just as 
wise before as after reading that sentence. He would 
have to study along time and hunt over half a library 
before he could clearly understand the fine point of the 
criticism, We could find passages of similar false taste 
in atyle and affeeted learning and blind, bungling eriticiam 
on almoat every page; and we do not include here the 
declamationsa against the Puritans and falee principles in 
art and the shame of the day which our author is never 
weary of urging, In how great contrast does all this 
stand to the clear, delicate, sensible, and intelligible 
criticism of Mr, Palgrave! Judged by its adaptation to 
meet the demands of the general reader 7'he Art-Idea ia 
a signal failure, We have the promise soon, however, 
of a work which will really be what it pretends to be— 
Mr. Tuckerman’s American Artist Life, on which he has 
been a long time engaged. There are few better quali- 
fied for his task both by culture and natural tastes. If 
on a former occasion we seemed to be too severe on some 
of the peculiarities of Mr. 'Tuckerman’s writings in pure 
literature, we cannot forget that he has been always the 
steady friend of the artists and that his pen has always 
been employed in their service. His Artist Life, pub- 
lished in 1847, has long been out of print, and we antici- 
pate a work in every sense serviceable, accurate, and 
interesting in his forthcoming publication. 








LETTERS FROM HELL* 

NDER the above fearful title Bentley, of London, has 
recently published a work from the pen of M. 
Rowel. Ninety-nine men in every hundred will probably 
exclaim, “ Well, this is decidedly a new idea!” Not so, 
Pretended information, if not regular correspondence, has 
been published to the world from Hades for more than 
two thousand years. Homer was the founder of this 
species of literature undoubtedly, and Virgil followed in 
his wake with commendable success. But Julian was 
the first author who gave mankind a systematic treatise 
on the affairs of the shadowy land beyond the grave, for 
it was in the second century that he wrote his Dialogues 














* Letters from Hell. By M. Rowel. 2yols. London: Richard 


) Bentloy. 1862. 
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with the Dead. The total number of his books has been 
estimated at eighty-two, and the one we have mentioned 
has ever been received as the most successful among 
them. His object in writing it was to improve the 
morals of his countrymen; but he was a bitter satirist, 
and his leading themes were wealth, power, beauty, 
strength, and the follies of the philosophers of his time. 

All the sulphureous books, excepting those of a purely 
technical character, which have been published since the 
time of Julian were direct imitations of his own or sug- 
gested thereby, and were almost invariably entitled Dia- 
logues with the Dead. The first man in modern times 
who successfully imitated him was the Spaniard Que- 
vedo in 1647. Much of his sarcasm was levelled at the 
rulers of his country, and the consequence was that he 
was arrested and for many years remained a prisoner of 
state. In 1683 the French author, Fontenelle, tried his 
land in the same department of literature and was emi- 
nently successful. His work was distinguished for its 
wit and wisdom and calculated to do good, Fénélon also 
wrote a work on the same subject, which was chiefly in 
tended for the amusement and instruction of boys, In 
1728 a worthy woman named Elizabeth Rowe published 
in England Letters from the Dead to the Living, and her 
main object was to impress the idea of the soul's immor 
tulity, A work bearing precisely the same title was also 
published in Magland at the conmencement of the eight- 
eenth century by Thomas Brown, He was a talented 
writer, a profligate man, and a vulvar wit, and all his 
writings are a disgrace to his name, At about the same 
era the great and worthy peer, Lord Lyttleton, also pub- 
lished Dialogues of the Dead ; and since lis time various 
writers have done something in the same line, although 
none of them have made a decided mark ; while to-day 
we have the same old idea repeated, but under the more 
direct title of Letters from Hell. 

The management of Mr. Rowell’s book (which is hand- 
somely printed in two volumes, and sells for $10) is 
about as queer asits title. It has a thread of personal 
recollections running through it whereby the reader’s 
curiosity is kept on tiptoe, and the interest continues 
without abatement. It abounds in a quiet kind of hu- 
mor and, though severe upon the wicked of all ages, it is 
animated throughout by a kind and Christian spirit. Its 
main object seems to be to do good and make the living 
better than they are. Many of the descriptions are re- 
markably poetic, and we might fancy that the author 
had been the intimate friend of Dante, although not an 
imitator. The book has to do with terrible things, but 
is not half so devilish in its tendency as many of the 
popular novels of the day; it is, indeed, a serious work, 
treating the most solemn truths that can occupy the hu- 
man mind in a sarcastic vein, but at the same time in 
such a manner as to make the living thoughtful and in- 
spire a respect for the truths of religion. Those of our 
readers who have access to the fantastic and sometimes 
horrible engravings after the elder Brengal, as well as to 
Doré illustrations of Dante, will find Mr. Rowell’s Zet- 
ters from Hell a very entertaining volume. 
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HE BULLS AND THE JONATHANS ; comprising 
John Bull and Brother Jonathan, and John Bull in 
America. By James K. Paulding. Edited by William I. 
Paulding. New York : Charles Scribner & Co. 1867.—It 
would not be fair to estimate the value of these writings 
without taking into account both the exasperating treat- 
ment which had inflamed all Americans with resentment 
toward England at the time of their publication and the 
private causes of his own which went far to justify Mr. 
Paulding’s especially intense anglophobia. He had been 
born in the midst of the Revolutionary War, his father had 
been ruined by it, and throughout his boyhood stories of 
British and Tory cruelty and oppression had formed the 
staple of the legends of Tarrytown, where he grew up. 
There is particular need of bearing in mind all these cir- 
cumstances—set forth in greater detail in his Literary 
Life by hisson, Mr. W.1. Paulding, than we can now give 
them—when we approach The Diverting History of John 
Bull and Brother Jonathan, the first, we believe, of the 
Jong list of political, satirical, and controversial writings 
to which Mr. Paulding devoted himself with zest, and to 
the effect of which he subsequently was indebted for his 
appointment by Mr. Madison to an office in the Navy 
Department, of which he presently became Secretary 
under Mr. Van Buren’s administration. John Bull and 
Brother Jonathan was inspired by the mutual hard feel- 
ings which found vent in the War of 1812, and was pub- 
lished a short time after the declaration of war by Con- 
gress. Under the characters of a choleric, pig-headed 
aquire, now in his dotage, and his youngest son, an 
honest, overgrown, energetic, thriving lout, both of them 
somewhat hampered by the petticoat government of 
their respective spouses—Parliament and Congress—we 











have a very palpable satire of the ill-treatment and tra- 
duction with which Squire Bull followed the son whom 
his persecutions had driven to make a home for himself 
on the further side of the mill-pond. Thereare evidently 
allusions and hits whose point is now lost through our 
ignorance of the circumstances to which they refer, but 
enough is clear to justify the conclusion that the humor 
is too thin and Jabored to compensate for its unpardona- 
ble coarseness, in which quality it greatly exceeds the 
writings of Nasby without approaching them in point of 
pith or severity. We should not, perhaps, blame Mr. 
Paulding for having lost his temper, for he had great 
provocation ; but we cannot so readily pardon him that, 
in making himself the mouthpiece of his country, he se- 
lected a style of humor better calculated for the appre- 
hension of bargees than for the appreciation of gentlemen. 
Nor can we make excuse on the score of youth or inex- 
perience, since he was at this time thirty-four years old 
and had already written much, including his share of 
Salmagundi. On the whole, from respect for our grand- 
fathers, we are glad to learn from a letter he wrote to 
Washington Irving that the equib did not sell well, and 
we are surprised at Mr, William Paulding’s taste in 
perpetuating the unworthy specimen of his father’s pro 
ductiona, 

John Bullin America; or, The New Munchausen waa 
published in 1825, thirteen years after thin first eanay, 
and is in every way a more creditable production, not 
withstanding it was written under mort disadvantageous 
circumstances, Although more than 200 pages in length 
it was completed in three weeks, a season of gloomy 
anticipation,” as its author wrote to his friend Irving, 
then in England, namely that of the last illness of a son 
whose death, he continues, was ‘the only calamity | 
have ever for a moment sunk under,” ‘To be sure, the 
merit and humor of the thing lay in the conception of 
its plan, whose execution could not require much intel- 
lectual exertion, Once commenced, it was of that sort 
that it would, as it were, write itself. The book, which 
purported to be printed from a MS. left by an English 
tourist in his hotel, was simply an exaggeration of the 
absurdities with which, in those days, English books on 
America were compact. All of us know what resent- 
ment these inspired here; how they were welcomed, not 
by Tories alone, in England ; and with what enthusiasm 
and bitter traduction Zhe Quarterly Review, then under 
the editorship of William Gifford, gave them its endorse- 
ment. For the benefit of those who have never chanced 
to light upon any of these works, Mr. William Paulding 
has furnished in his introduction specimens of their reck- 
less mendacity such as without actual assurance it 
would be difficult to conceive, and which it seems 
scarcely possible to burlesque by exaggeration. For the 
causes of it all the editor accounts on the theory that 
“There was a national jealousy, for one thing; anda 
desire to prevent emigration for another.” Our country- 
men were themselves largely to blame, he further sug- 
gests, in playing upon “ that appetite for being disgusted 
or shocked which is so odd a concomitant of the Bull on 
his peregrinations,” and gulling him unmercifully. Such 
a one was the putative author of this book—a man at 
once narrow, ignorant, snobbish, vulgar, mendacious, too 
complacent and too incompetent to inform himself on the 
matters of which he wrote, credulous and cowardly, thor- 
oughly imbued with the slang of The Quarterly, and 
actuated by a desire to be trenchant and severe which 
found its chief weapons in a tremendous repertoire of 
scurrilous epithets. Mr. Paulding’s design, which no 
doubt grew out of the conflict with The Quarterly that 
fora long time he made his occupation in permanence, 
is admirably carried out, is not overdone, and has not the 
defects of the work with which it shares the volume. 
Moreover, it had the fortune not only to be appreciated 
here, but actually to show our cousins that they had 
been making guys of themselves. “That it should be 
well received in England,” wrote its author to Irving, 
“is what I never anticipated, and is one of the absolute 
eccentricities of John Bull, I think.” It certainly must 
have required an amount of good-nature with which 
Paulding did not credit him to receive not simply in 
good part, but even with amusement, what is perhaps 
the most telling and effective blow that could have been 
devised. Aside from its value to the student of our lit- 
erature, and asa clue to certain beliefs and popular senti- 
ments of the time, John Bull in America has in it real 
fun that can never become superannuated and that will 
sustain the reader's sense of amusement—be he Yankee 
or Briton—unintermittingly to the end. It has merit 
chough—which is no small thing to say—to compensate 
for the demerits of its companion, and justify the devo- 
tion to them of the substantial and beautiful volume, 
the second of the series, of Mr, Paulding’s literary  re- 
mains. 


Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. Springfield, 
Mass.: G.& CO. Merriam. 1868.—This handsome volume 
isa careful abridgement of the quarto dictionary and is 
enriched, according to the cireular which accompanies 
the work, by “more than aix hundred pictorial illustra- 
tions.” It contains beside, as distinctive features, a 
glossary of Scottish words and phrases, prepared by that 
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very capable scholar Prof. William Ruszell, and a voeaby. 
lary of perfect and allowable rhymes, based upon Walker's 
Rhyming Dictionary but, as is claimed, more copious 
and far more correct. For those who adhere to Webster 
—and the number is undoubtedly very large—this yo). 
ume presents advantages of its own and it is peculiarly 
suitable for the use of families. 


Lord Bacon’s Essays, with a sketch of his life and chap. 
acter, ete. By James R. Boyd. New York: A, g. 
Barnes & Co.  1867.—This edition is based upon the 
commendable idea of accompanying the essays with ob. 
servations passed upon his writings by the great chan. 
cellor’s most eminent critics and annotators. Among 
these are Hallam, Macaulay, Dugald Stewart, Archbishop 
Whately, and others. Mr. Boyd has done his work cate. 
fully and produced a volume which has in some respects 
a unique value, Students who are likely to be improved 
by having beauty or wisdom pointed out in the absence 
of the discernment or the industry to make their own dia. 
coveries, will assuredly find help in it; and there arg 
many more matured and practised intellects that may 
with advantage possess and make it a study, 


dirda of Prey. By M. 1. Braddon, New York: 
Harper & Broa, 1S867—We are at a loan to ee any good 
reason why half a novel should be printed, and madg 
into a thin book, and sent about to be reviewed, aw if it 
were a whole one, Birds of Prey is a very \nterenting 
half ofa novel, One clement of amyntery is unravelled: 
but the villains have not yet come to prief; the young 
man and young woman who have got themselves en, 
gaged to one another have a prospect of a very rough 
course for their true love; everything, in fact, is ing 
state of suspense, and that after several chapters of pad. 
ding which have no particular interest and are only 
justifiable as connecting links, On the whole we advise 
novel-readers to await the completion of the story, which 
is to be effected, Miss Braddon tells us, in Charlotte's In. 
heritance. 

THE MAGAZINES, 


In The Congregational Review we have learned to look 
for more matter for thought, also for difference of opin. 
ion, than in any other of the solid periodicals which come 
tous. Hard and narrow it often seems, like the church 
body it belongs to ; but, like it, there is nothing of com. 
monplace or mediocrity in its composition. By far the 
longest and most elaborate paper in the current issue is 
that by the Rev. A. B. Rich, upon The Douay or Cathie 
Bible. Touching upon the inevitable deterioration which 
every book suffers by the process of translation, and the 
increase of imperfections as we recede from the originals 
by making translations of things themselves translated 
from other translations, he comes to the history of the 
Vulgate and the Douay Bible. First was the translation 
of the Old Testament, from its Hebrew into the Greek of 
the Septuagint, made probably at Alexandria 285 Bc, 
part of which is good, part indifferent, part bad, the 
Psalms and Prophets—he quotes Robinson, in Calmet’s 
Dictionary—being “often indeed without any sense,” 
while the translators in general—at least five or six sets 
of them—‘ appear to have been wanting in a proper 
knowledge of the two languages, and in a due attention 
to grammar, etymology, and orthography.” A good deal 
of it was unintelligible, and, especially after it was trans- 
lated into the Latin by everybody who pleased to do 80, 
there were all sorts of differences, to reconcile which 
every scholar tinkered for himself, until from one of the 
versions, the Itala, revised by St. Jerome, came the Vul- 
gate of the Middle Ages. When printing disclosed all 
the discrepancies, the Council of Trent (1546), by way ot 
settling the confusion, sanctioned the Vulgate, and de- 
clared that “none is to preswne to reject it under any 
pretence whatever ;” but there were any quantity of edi- 
tions of it, no two of them alike, and the Council had 
selected no particular one, while new ones continued to 
appear, until, in 1590, Pope Sixtus V. adopted, to the 
exclusion of all others, one whose inaccuracies were 0 
glaring that his successors suppressed it, and another 
edition was issued by Clement VIIL, which became the 
standard and the original of the Douay Bible,—-itsel! one 
of many forms of the Itala, which was translated from 
the Septuagint, which was translated from the Hebrew, 
and all of them miserably translated. Then came the 
necessity for an English version, and a translation Was 
made from this form of the Vulgate,—the New Teste 
ment by unknown professors at the English Catholic Col 
lege at Rheims (1582), the Old by those of the similar wol- 
lege at Douay (1609), men whom the Romanist Brownson 
described in his Jtevicw as “ Englishmen exiled from 
their own country, living, and in part educated, abroad, 
and habitually speaking a foreign language, . . - [who] 
had to a great extent lost the genius and idioms of weit 
own language, and evidently were more familiar with 
Latin and French than with their mother tongue,” and of 
whom Dean Trench said—as Mr, Rich is at the pains ' 
tell us three times—that they “ put off their loyalty (0 
the English language with their loyalty to the English 
crown,” ‘Of course, a good deal of this precious produc 
tion was jargon; and although many of its most glaring 
absurdities have been got rid of-—as is shown by 
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Rich’s collocation of passages in the original Douay edi- 
tion with that published in New York, in 1844, by 
Archbishop Hughes's authority——all manner of errors and 
nonsense, some lying with translators back of the Douay- 
jsts, some with them, still survive to render the whole 
contemptible by contrast with the admirable translation 
made from the original under King James. Of the 
many amusing examples quoted in the article we cannot 
give instances, but must refer any one interested in the 
subject, of which we have given but a rude outline, to 
the compact narration which sets forth with admirable 
clearness what every one ought to, and comparatively 
few do, know. With scarcely less interest we have read 
—a thing we rarely manage to do in the case of a theo- 
logical review—the remaining papers which constitute 
one of the best numbers of this very able quarterly, 
being, chiefly, Ze Preachers demanded in Our Day, and 
How to secure Them, by J. C. Bodwell, D.D. ; Jewish Bap- 
tism in the Times of Our Lord, as related to Honsehold 
Baptism, by W. Barrows, D.D.; The Cycles of Ilistory, 
by the Rev, W. W. Andrews; The Mecting-house and 
the Ministry, by the Rey. Charles lL, Woodworth; John 
Howe's Blessed ness of the Righteous, by Leonard Withing 

ton, D.D, Of these, the first delineates the mixture of 
platitude and cant in many pulpit efforts in terme rather 
more severs than those which on several occasions have 
won us from charitable orthodox critics the charitable 
terms of “eeoffer” and “ialigner,” That on Jewish 
Baptism establishes, an it seomm to us, conclusively, the 
propriety of infant baptism; akin to which, in the edi- 
torial paragraphs at the close, is a demonstration rather 
puzzling, we should think, to “our Baptist brethren,” 
and reinforced by numerous citations, that the verb far 

rifw (not far), on which their special hobby depends, 
implies a state of continuance—that is, the permanent 
submersion of their victim, and is coupled by Diodorus 
Siculus, Alsop, Themistius, and others, quite as a matter 

of course, with the consequence of drowning, 

In The American Quarterly Church Review we opened 
first upon a eulogistic description of the literary merits 
of Godey’s Lady's Book ; and, turning to one of its more 
elaborate articles, a controversial one, we found such dis- 
ingenuousness, and what in a newspaper would be termed 
scurrility, in response to what had evidently been strong 
argument, as to deprive us of any disposition to investi- 
gate further. 

Lhe Catholic World for November confirms an impres- 
sion first made distinct bythe October number—that 
there is a new element of energy in it somewhere. With- 
out knowing the bearings of the new plan, we feel that 
there is an important and improving departure from the 
old one, Already the eclectic character, that once made it 
little more than a mirror of foreign views, has disap- 
peared, and we congratulate the editorship on its discern- 
ment in having every article original. Our only sugges- 
tion would be, a little less of translations from the 
French. There is something in the spirit of French 
Catholic literature subtly but intensely repugnant to 
the American mind, and if we had charge of the general 
popularity of a magazine we should use it strictly as 
bitters. For instance, we have had quite a screed of Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup on Learned Women and Studious 
Women, and cannot miss him much now he is concluded. 
The excellent bishop is wise, but not always fatiguingly 
original. Verb. sat. Another matter for hallelujahs is, 
that The Catholic World is working out of its former vein 
of poor verse. Last month it gave us three exquisite 
new May Curols from Aubrey de Vere, and this number's 
poetry is quite creditable too. There are, too, more and 
better light articles and narrative ; and, altogether, even 
the heretical reader can almost reconcile himself to the 
heavy guns of dogma and polemics that it seems neces- 
sary to let off regularly—as a salute to the bishops and 
heavy fathers of the Church, we suppose. The most we 
can say of these Parrotts and Rodmans is that we hope 
they hit something or somebody ; their range is too great 
for those who stand by the artillerists to see much of the 
effect... All we know is, they are full of the close, sequent 
logic of the scholastic philosophy, which we admire very 
Much and find very hard to follow. Altogether, he 
Catholic World is gathering momentum at a rate that 
promises to make it yet a literary power in the land. It 
has taken as different a developement of late as Bulwer’s 
hovels once did. ‘The great apostle of the True, the 
Beautiful, and the Ideal went, on dit, to a watering place 
one summer with Pedham and Mrnest Maltravers and 
Pau Cliford on his head to answer for, and took the 
Waters and came back and wrote the Cartons and My 
Novel and What Will He Do With It? Is the reverend 
editor's late trip to Europe a similar case ? 

The Sunday Magazine is an admirable collection of 1 
kind of writing which, for some inscrutable reason, never 
*ppears in American publications without filling us with 
. Sense of gratitude at not being caught in a pew and 

Infor it” until it shall please its manufacturer to relent. 
Dr. Guthrie, however, aided by some of the best writers 
of many Christian denominations, has the tact and taste 
to make a delightful magazine which in no respect belies 
the Suggestion of its title, yet is a very delightful com. 
Panion when one wants instructive relaxation rather 
than fatiguing thought or penitential moralizings., In 
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the October number we find a chapter, which concludes | 
rather abruptly and to the reader's disappointment, on 
The Flight of Birds, from the Duke of Argyll’s Reign of 
Law. In his Musings in a Yorkshire Valley, Dr. W. G. 
Blaikie takes us to a spot we can never hear too much of 
—Haworth, where his descriptions and the artist’s pencil 
put before us the home of the Brontés as well as of two men | 
not less remarkable, perhaps, in character, and hardly less 
interesting—Grimshaw and Joln Foster. In this, too, be- 
gin asserials Old Testament Characters, by Thomas Guth- 
rie, D.D., the editor; The Religious Life, in Hymns, Ca- 
rols, and Psalms ; The Occupations of a Retired Life, by 
Edward Garrett ; Pictures from Church History, by Prof, 
Islay Burns, D.D. ; Saving Knowledge, a series of addresses 
to young men, by Dr. Guthrie and W. G. Blaikie, D.D. ; 
while the Rev. George Macdonald, known to our readers 
as the author of Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood and 
Alee Forbes of Howglen, has the place of honor for the 
opening chapters of The Seaboard Parish, which prom- 
ises to be as interesting as its predecessors, The new 
cover of The Sunday Magazine, printed in the same 





tasteful hues with Mr, 'Trollope’s St. Paul's, ealla atten: 
tion to the commencement of a new volume, and we can 
cordially recommend it to our readers as facile princepa 
among magazines of ite claves, 

The Art Journal is, aw usual, with more of attraction 
in its illustrations than in its reading matter, except for 
people of capecially artistic tastes, to whom, we suppore, 
the latter is of abundant valae, As has been the case for 
several months past, one of the regulation three steel 
engravings is sacrificed to the exquisitely-illustrated 
supplement which forma the seventh instalment of the 
catalogue of the French Exhibition, and is chiefly de- 
voted this time to the works of artists in furniture, 
metals, and jewellery, Of the large plates, we admire 
most the first, /aymates, from a painting by A. H. Burr, 
a cottage scene, representing five children amusing them- 
selves and a kitten, while the mother, rather vacant of 
aspect in truth, sits by with a sleeping baby in her lap. 
For the second, we find it impossible to manufacture 
praise: it is from a painting by C. R. Leslie, R.A., en- 
titled Les Femmes Savuntes, being a scene from Moliére’s 
comedy, where the pedant ‘Trissotin is reading his sonnet 
to three enraptured blue-stockings—fools, Frenchy, and 
frightful—and one young lady evidently intended to 
serve as a foil in respect of her quietude and beauty, 





which latter is unfortunately that of a hair-dresser’s doll. 

The Northern Monthly commences its second volume 
with a very fair number, twoof its articles—Mr. Cortlandt 
Parker’s reproduced address to the New Jersey Historical 
Society on Gen. Philip Kearny, and Mr. W. A. White- 
head’s very thoughtful and conclusive refutation of the 
Alleged Atheism of the Constitution—being especially val- 
uable. Still, by the time we had read all the magazines 
to this peint, we began to want amusement, and looked 
for it in vain among the erudition of Col. Wall’s Old 
Roman Seven Iilis, Mr. Wirt Sikes’s Dreadful Boy, 
which is a very hurried and decidedly coarse rendering 
of the threadbare theme of the enfant terrible who turns 
out well, and in Major Alfred F. Sears’s Vegro Evstacies, 
which is a remarkably interesting paper upon a subject 
we are just now hearing a gocd deal of—namely, negro 
hymns and devotional exercises, in which there are a 
sincerity and real fervor, especially in the sermon here 
quoted apparently to produce a laugh, that may very 
well atone for whatever of absurdity the thoughtless 
may find in them, while the emotionalism is no more 
silly than that one may see in almost any Methodist 
“protracted meeting,” and the somewhat hilarious 
close of the exercises is certainly calculated to leave 
in the minds of the worshippers a pleasanter impression 
of what has passed than is the quite accountable under- 
taker-like solemnity wherewith our “ aristocratic” con- 
gregations emerge from church, nor is the incongruity 
between the negroes’ glowing exhortations and final 
break-down any more marked than the abrupt loosening 
of orthodox tongues into the most undevotional twaddle. 
However, we at last found amusement where we least 
expected it. Generally we are not attracted by magazine 








poetry, but after reading some pretty verses by Mr. James 
M. Dewitt, we noticed in the index A Translation from 
Homer by Miss Alice M. Norris, and impelled by a curi- 
osity to see what episode in the Trojan war or Ulysses’ 
wanderings had so pleased a lady’s taste, we referred to 
page 83 and found there A Translation from Homer. 
Carmen Mightcenth—Book Third, Surprise at this mode 
of indicating Ilomeric passages soon gave way to admira- 
tion at the felicity of “Carmen Eighteenth,” this to re- 
grret that the pleasing variety was not preserved through- 
out the caption, as, for instance, Win Ucbersetzung de 
Hlomere. Carmen 'Oxroxadéxarov—Book Tereero, this 
ayain to wonder that Homer should have known about 
the Latin Faunus—whom the poem is about—and have 
preferred him to the Pan of his own countrymen, and, 
lastly, to satisfaction at finding in /Wwunus a new bit of 
evidence as to Homer's use of thedigamma. ‘To be sure, 
it was news to us that Homer ever wrote this sort of 
thing atall, but then if there was really an indefinite 
number of Homer, nothing is more likely than that one or 
fifty of him should have done so. By a strange coinci- 





dence, however, which the name of Faunus put us in 


quest of, there are verses a good deal like. these in the 
Third Book, Eighteenth Ode of Horace. Nevertheless, 
the suspicion that might at first present itself, that the 
learned editor of The Northern Monthly had been. caught 
napping, disappears on comparison. The translation can- 
not be from Horace, because it resembies him to no ex- 
tent worth mentioning. The last stanza of Horace’s ode, 
for instance, is 


“Inter audaces lupus errat agnos ; 
Spargit agrestes tibi silva frondes ; 
Gaudet invisam pepulisse fossor 
Ter pede terram,”’— 
whereas Miss Norris’s ends : 


* Hungry wolves will harmless stray 
*Midst the frisking lambs at p ay, 
Shepherd good, 
Trees their leafy crowns will cast 
Through the rustling forest vast 
At thy feet. 
Swift and light will young feet glance 
Through the triple measured dance, 
Good Faunta,”’ 
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LITERARIANA. 


HE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA, in a late issue, had 

an article, by Mr. Chas. H. Hitchcock, upon 7’he 
Relations of Geology to Theology, wherein science and 
theology are violently twisted and turned to form the 
strands of one rope. While the liberal Christians are 
admitting the traditionary character of the earlier por- 
tions of the Scriptures, and thus strengthening their 
cause by dropping a fruitful bone of contention, every now 
and then somebody springs up with such a contortion of 
Scripture on the one hand and of science on the other 
that the honest though enquiring believer is tempted to 
doubt everything and become a confirmed sceptic. It is 
a matter of some import that theologians make no better 
work at reconciling geology with Genesis, now that sci- 
ence has established the validity of its discoveries, than 
they did at combating these same discoveries when first 
announced. Very weak were their protests against the 
idea that the wondrous growth of this world could have 
taken a longer time than six natural days, though 
why they should have abandoned six natural days 
for six unnatural ones we could never conceive, since 
they retain belief in statements pertaining to this 
account equally void of proof, ‘The concessions made by 
theologians in these attempted reconciliations are extra- 
ordinary as evincing their conviction of the worth of 
science ; yet one is hardly prepared to read in The Diblio- 
theea Sacra Mr. litcheock's statement that “ these prin- 
ciples, though recently established, have modified the 
common interpretation of several passages, and may 
elucidate them still further In the future.” And, again, 
in speaking of the antiquity of man: “ It would not 
seem strange, however, if in the future we should find 
it desirable to our chronology.” We mny 
well wonder where these concessions are to end, and 
to pray that since cold, exact science has wrung auch 
adinissiona from orthodox brains, that warm, loving 
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charity may wring concessions of another import 
from orthodox hearts, Scientific men are proverbially 
reticent in expressing opinions regarding the harmony 
of science with the letter of Scripture. Those who are 
professors of religion rarely, if ever, referto it. It is only 
those who rest more on the letter than on the spirit of 
the law that enter the arena for discussion, and even then 
the ideas advanced are oftentimes so monstrous that 
others of their own Church call them to account, as did 
Prof. J. D. Dana in his criticisms on a portion of Rev. Dr. 
Bushnell’s Nature and the Supernatural, where Dr. 
Bushnell insisted that nature showed evidences of 
Adaw’s curse millions of ages before Adam was cursed! 
And Mr. Hitchcock, in the face of his belief in Genesis, 
where the works of God are pronounced “ good,” “ very 
good,” says that man’s sin was foreseen and the earth 
modelled accordingly. Mr. Hitchcock’s article is alto- 
gether too long for us to discuss, except in columns which 
now have other demands upon them, so we only point outa 
few of many inconsistencies indicative of narrow-minded- 
ness as well as carelessness in the writer. Speaking of 
man’s first appearance we find the following astounding 
sentence: “He appears suddenly upon the arena, with 
nothing to connect him physically or mentally with previ- 
ously existing animals ” (p. 369). In the next line he 
admits a slight mental attribute to animals as follows: 
‘None of the previous races had possessed moral natures, 
or mental, except in a limited degree.” Before he gets 
through the page he says: “ The differences between man 
and the most perfect ape, the gorilla, are those of 
degree ;”’ and finally, on page 477, we find him saying 
that “the physical acts of man are the same in kind 
with those of animals.” Under natural evils, page 
379, most of the thoughts are remarkably coincident 
with an article published in the May number of The 
New Englander, 1859, entitled Anticipations of Man 
tn Nature, by Prof. J. D. Dana, to whom not one word 
of credit is given. While expressing the thoughts 
therein contained he admits the spirit in which they 
were written as follows: “ Death was an incidental re- 
sult of a series of events that were highly beneficial to 
the earth ;” and again, “ Cold storms and wind may seem 
evils, but they are needed for the vegetable kingdom” 
(page 380). He soon repents this generous spirit, for on 
page 480 he says: “ God knew that man would sin, and 
fitted up the world to be in harmony with man’s state. 
It was full of natural evils,” etc. On page 435 we have 
some interesting matter regarding man’s sustenance, It 
seems that man’s natural and proper food in Paradise 
was the “ fruits, grain, and vegetables,” and not till after 
tlie flood, when sin had grown s0 mighty as to over- 
whelm the world, was the use of animal food allowed. 
We suppose by this that Mr. Hitchcock has found traces 
of men of an earlier date than the cave duellera, who 
never cut their eye teeth! And if he does not allow 
that persistent badge of human crania as evidence of a 
partially carnivorous appetite, he probably regards the 
human denizens of the tropics and monkeys as nearer 
Paradise than the Esquimaux. After combating the 
views of Darwin with the arguments of othera, he 
says: “ But granting the truth of Darwinism, or any ju- 
dicious modification of its principles, the foundation of 
our argument is rather strengthened than destroyed,” 
He rightly admits that these views do not conflict with 
the evidence of a God, though he unfortunately forgets 
that if these views are admitted some other mode must 
be cited for the creation of Adam and Eve. We stop 
here, since a review of the remaining portions of his 
article would lead to an unprofitable discussion of a sort 
of theological question on which we have no present 
purpose to enter, We may add, however, that the 
writer exhibits singular ignorance of zodlogy in hia de 
fences of the Noachian deluge ; and in apite of numerous 
admissions that would have condemned lim in the dayn 
of Cotton Mather and Jofathan Edwards, and sentenced 
him to be burned Alive a century earlier, his general con 
clusions are worthy of that age and apirit, 
On® Sennota Runik—whoever that may be—pub 
lished last year a bool ealled Chivalry, Slavery, and 
Young America, apparently one ef those cheap satires 
which one sometimes encounters on a smaller geale in 
rustic weekly journals, This production affords 7'he 
Saturday Review an opportunity for one of ita effective 
American articles—an article which, but for its tone of 
amused complacency, would be of the sort in which Zhe 
Quarterly used to deal, to the immense discomfort of Mr, 
Paulding and our grandfathers in general, It gives, in- 
deed, 80 many openings for contrast of “the outspoken 
and truly national spirit’ with “ our old-fashioned laws 
of prosody and accidence, as well as [ with] the conventional 
reticence of Old World humor,” for commendation of 
‘such rhymes as ‘columns’ and ‘ volumes,’ ‘currish’ 
and ‘Irish,’ .. . ‘ horizon’ and ‘ course to run,’ ” on the 
ground that “in the home of freedom it would be out of 
place to insist upon a slavish uniformity in sounding any 
particular word,” for explanations that the Monroe doc- 
trine extends itself to the canons of prosody—that, on 
the whole, we began to entertain a vague idea that the 
title, quotations, and exemplifications were even more 
splendid triumphs of the Saturday reviewer’s imagina- 
tion than his comments upon them. However, there 


soon came to usa recollection of Proverbial Philosophy 
and of the Orange bard on whom Lord Derby conferred 
a pension a few months ago; then a strong sense that, 
while vulgar people generally break horizon into the har- 
ness of such a rhyme as course to run, the proportion of 
vulgar Englishmen is, to say the least, double that 
of vulgar Americans—that the association of currish and 
Trish was one quite as likely to be made by an English- 
man as by an American, seeing that it is irresistibly 
suggested by the policy of his government for some cen- 
turies—and that the subject of the satire has quite as 
much charm for our cousins as for ourselves, as witness 
Mr. Paulding’s book which is described in another col- 
umn of The Round Table. But our suspicions were soon 
put entirely beyond doubt. 
‘* That some apprentices and clerks, 
Like vultures or voracious sharks,” etc., 

quotes The Saturday, entirely unaware, apparently, that 
only an Englishman could have made a rhyme with a 
pronunciation of clerk such as no American of whatever 
condition has ever been known to commit. A similar 
achievement was that of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, which, 
speaking satirically the other day of an objectionable 
article of female toilet, observed, “ The idea of applying 
at ‘furnishing stores,’ as if the matter were a mere ques- 
tion of upholstery, is particularly happy,’—which is 
extremely felicitous, since we doubt whether upholstery 
—for furniture, at least—could be bought at any “ fur- 
nishing store” in the Union. More of the same sort will 
probably be found in the Blackwood article on Inroads upon 
English which, since this paragraph was written, has been 
reprinted in Littell’s Living Age, explaining the favor 
wherewith English critics receive it. It traces into old 
English, it would seem, numerous words of the “ Anglo- 
American language ””—e.g., mich (which we imagine not 
one American in five thousand has heard of), platform, rile, 
slick, splurge, squelch, wilt, muss—several of which were 
employed by Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Hooker. In com- 
menting upon it The Spectator asks, “ Who does not 
laugh at the American word fall when used for autumn?” 
adding, “ Yet it is found in the same sense in Dryden.” 
It is comfortable, of course, to have the authority of 
Dryden ; but apart from that, what is there ludicrous 
about fall? it has the merit of being only half as big and 
hard to pronounce as autumn ; it is quite as appropriate- 
ly significant as spring. The absurdity, we presume, lies 
in that it is an Americanism—as if the goodness or bad- 
ness of a word were not entirely independent of its 
nationality. In conclusion we may record a new verbal 
contribution which may have for our trans-Atlantic critics 
much more of amusement in it than it had for those 
whom we believe to have been its inventors, This is 
the use of the verb to telescope, descriptive of the disposi- 
tion of cars on colliding railway trains, which has of late 
come into general use among travellers on the Morris and 
Exsex railroad, to whom the experience has become so 
frequent as to necessitate a substitution for the peri 
phrases which formerly sufficed to characterize the oper 
ation, 

Evaanr A, Pon's life at West Point is the subject of a 
very short though Interesting paper by Mr, Thomas W, 
Gibson in Jlurper’a Monthly. Mr. Gibson was Poe's 
room-mate, and «a large proportion of his reminiscences 
consists of narrations tending to show with what justice 
theirs became reputed a “hard” room; yet, although 
his acquaintance with Poe was of but a few months’ du 
ration—being in the latter part of 1830—some of the in 
cidents he narrates are very clinracteristic of the man, as 
he afterwards became, ‘This is the account of their firat 
conversation | 

"A volume of Campbell's poems waa lying upon my table, and 
he tossed it contemptuously aside, with the curt remark | ‘Camp 
Vell ie a plagiariet |’ then, without wailing fora reply, he picked 
up the book and turned the leaves over rapidly until be found the 
passage he was looking fur, 

"There, said he, ‘is a line more often quoted than any other 
pissage of hie: ' Like angel visita fow and far between,” and he 
siole it bodily from Wiair's Grave, Not antiefied with the theft, 
he has spoiled it in the effort to disguise it, Blair wrote, Like 


angel visits short and far between,’ Campbell's "few and far 
between " is mere tautology,’ " 

At this time, we read, Poe, “though only about twenty 
yeara of age, had the appearance of being much older ;” 
‘had a worn, weary, discontented look ;” "was easily 
fretted by any jest at his expense ;” had already aequired 
the habit of constant drinking ; utterly ignored the stu- 
dies of the course, and was addicted to poems and squibs 
in allusions to episodes in cadet life, and altogether 
seemed extremely likely to receive his dismissal at the 
first examination, which, however, he avoided by re- 
signing, 

‘Upon the whole,” says Mr. Gibson, ‘* the impreesion left by 
Poe in his short career at West Point was highly favorable to him. 
If he made no fast friends, he left no enemies behind him, But 
up to that time he had given no indications of the genius which 
has since secured for him a world-wide fame. His acquaintance 
with English literature was extensive and accurate, and his verbal 
memory wonderful. He would repeat both prose and poetry by 
the hour, and seldom or never repeated the same passage twice 
to the same audience, The whole bent of his mind at that time 
seemed to be towards criticism, or, more properly speaking, 
cavilling. Whether it was Shakespeare or Byron, Addison or 
Johnson—the acknowledged classic or the latest poetaster—all 
came in alike for his critical censure. He seemed to take espe. 
cial delight in cavilling at passages that had received the most 
unequivocal stamp of general approval. I never heard him 











speak in terms of praise of any English writer, living or dead.” 
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A few weeks after his departure it became known at 
West Point that a volume of his poems was to be pub. 
lished by subscription at the rate of $2 50 per copy, and 
the cadets subscribed universally. When the volume 
was delivered it was found, to the general disgust, to 
consist of some fifty pages, badly printed on coarse Paper 
and cheaply bound, and entirely destitute of the produc. 
tions which had made the author’s reputation among hig 
fellow-students. The poems it contained have been either 
omitted from his works as we now have them or modi. 
fied almost beyond recognition ; for months they formed 
a standing jest in the corps, the poet’s “ reputation for 
genius went down at once to zero,” and the impression 
produced upon the West Pointers was so strong that the 
narrator doubts whether it was entirely effaced by Ti, 
Raven. 

TuE promised [urper’s Bazar (sic) has made its ap. 
pearance, and its appearance gives ample guarantes of 
success. In size, typography, style of illustrations, and 
the untechnical portion of its contents—which is consid. 
erable in quantity—it is exactly modelled upon Harper's 
Weekly, while the committee of ladies to whose criticism 
we have subjected its treatment of the momentous affairs 
of dress and fashion which constitute its specialty arg 





emphatic and even ejaculatory in their enthusiastic gatis. ’ 


faction. With especial pleasure we look forward to the 
decline and fall, or else to the elevation above contempti. 
bleness, of the milliners’ monthlies of the Philadelphia 
school, which can by no means endure competition of 
this sort. 

Messrs. G. W. CARLETON & Co. are about to publish 
under the title of Widow Spriggins a number of posthu. 
mous sketches of Yankee low life found among the pe. 
pers of the author of Widow Bedott, a work which hada 
good deal of popularity of a certain sort. They also an- 
nounce Jeaffreson’s Book about Lawyers in a cheap 
form ; a novel entitled Four Oaks, by a new Southern 
lady author, and Titan Agonistes, an anonymous novel of 
which, from an examination of the advance sheets, we 
are unable to make anything. 

Mr. Howard CHALLEN is about completing his 
Uniform Trade List Circular, which we have described 
on former occasions. The work comprises some two 
hundred lists, and the concluding part, now in prepara- 
tion, is to be completed by an index of the titles. 

Dr. Joserm Lraor, in the preface, dated at Hong 
Kong, to his own edition of the Life and Teaching of Con. 
Sucius, published in this country by Mesars. J. 2B. Lippin. 
cott & Co., very properly rebukes the piratical exploit 
of one Z, Baker, of Worcester, who has appropriated and 
published for his own benefit Dr. Logge’s translations of 
Confucius and Mencius, The Worcester publisher, it 
seems to us, has performed quite as morally criminal an 
act as that which Sir Jolin Bowring is pleased to charge 
upon some hypothetical American—apparently on the 
sole ground that Americans belong to a “ general depot 
of literary plunder ’—namely, of having stolen an album, 
formerly Byron's, which he had lent for exhibition asa 
relic of the poet, 

Mit, Frank Cowan is preparing for publication A Die 
tionary of the Proverba and Proverbial Phrases of the 
Knglish Language, including the Dialecta, Scottish, Irish, 

Yorkshire, American, ete, The work, which ia to have 
numerous engravings, commences with a history of pro 
verbs, illustrates them from the worke of Hoglish writers 
to the present time, and compares them with thoee of 
other langunges, 

Mit. JAMEA PARTON purposes, aa soon ae he can free 
himself from magazine writing, to devote limeelf to a 
Life of Voltaire, whieh he hes already outlined, 

Minor Posirtvists have at last provided themael ves 
with an organ in the shape of a bimonthly magazine 
entitled La Philowophie Povitive. Tia ia under the edb 
torehip of the accomplished Mdounrd Litteé, who, by tie 
way, has completed the manuscript of hia great Mreneh 
dictionary, sixteen parta of whieh are already published, 
and in whieh, not confining hinwell to philology, ho 
employa his wide learning in archeology, Hterature, 
political economy, chronology, geography—all that ts 
suggested by the word before hin, M, Littrd ia assisted 
in the management of the review by M, O, Wyroubofl, & 
Russian gentleman who has acquired some distinction hy 
his writings, as a Comtist, on Mr, John Stuart Mill's 
philosophy, 

ANOTHER valuable addition to French periodical liter 
ature is a quarterly Revue des Questions Listoriquer, 
founded about a year ago by M. G, de Beaucourt, and 
already accorded a position as among the first of content 
porary periodicals, It belongs to the school of thinkers 
who combat the influence of Voltaire upon French his- 
torical literature. In addition to the more thorough arti- 
cles on important questions, it gives summaries of new 
historical works of French, Eoglish, German, and Italiao 
publication. 

M. Pumarnre Crasies, it will be remembered, wes 
discovering in Belgium unpublished letters from Voltaire, 
while his cousin was unearthing, he will not tell where, 
the forged Newton-Pascal correspondence. “G.8.,” the 
Paris correspondent of Zhe Publishers’ Circular, confirms 
the authenticity of these Voltaire letters, but adds that 





they are so plentiful that when Beuchot was preparing 
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his edition of Voltaire’s works he was so overwhelmed 
with them that he hastened the last volumes in order to 
escape the avalanche and “ could not hear ‘ unpublished 
manuscript’ without groaning.” 

Mucn has been said in dispraise of The Tomahawk 
and the Savage Club—the somewhat jovial institution 
which vouchsafed poor Artemus Ward such a good time 
‘4g hurried him into eternity—has considered it due to its 
respectability to publicly disclaim its ramored connection 
with it. Nevertheless, in the first number of Ze Toma- 
hawk which we have seen (that for October 5) we look 
jn vain for anything to justify its proscription. It cer- 
tainly does not attempt to stifle social delinquencies 
with rose-water, and its satire is scathing and keen, 
pandling without gloves things which Punch and 
Fun discreetly avoid. For instance, its cartoon— 
covering two pages and printed in tint — represents 
the poetized Indian of Cooper and Hiawatha drawing 
back a curtain and disclosing tableaux, te which he 
points with a fine moral exaltation, of certain of the 
blackguardisms by which Englishmen have been distin- 
guishing themselves on the Continent, the legend being, 
“Why we are so respected in France.” The assemblage 
which has recently departed from Lambeth it rechristens 
the Pan-Anglicannot Synod, and styles it a “flash in the 
pan.” As the most suitable testimonial—* philosopher's 
stone ”—-to Mr. Tupper, it suggests a feeble-minded asy- 
lum, to be called Tupper Hall, and to bear over its en- 
trance the inscription, “ Si monumentum quaris circum- 
apice |” 

Joost VAN DEN VONDEL, as Mr. C. H. Gunn sets forth 
in The Atheneum, is revered throughout Holland as the 
“Prince of Dutch Poets,” and was really the greatest 


poet his country has ever possessed, so that his country- | 


men are fully justified in an enthusiasm which exhibited 
itself last week at a three days’ feast held at Amsterdam 
ina hall fitted up in the style of the poet’s time, the oc- 
casion being the erection of a monument to his memory 
by national subscription. Van den Vondel was born in 
Cologne in 1587, repudiated his birth-place and adopted 


Amsterdam as his home, where he died in 1679. His} 


works fill thirteen quarto volumes and are now being re- 
published in sumptuous style under the editorship of the 
Dutch novelist and historian, M.J. Van Lennep. ‘To this 
day,on New Year's eve in every theatre in Holland is 
periormed his tragedy of Grysbucht van Amstel ; but his 
masterpiece is an immensely long and unreadable drama 
entitled Lucifer, from which Dutch critics insist that 
Milton plagiarized Paradise Lost—a point which has 
never been explicitly refuted, partly, no doubt, for the 
reason that, unless it be in the British Museum, no copy 
of Lwifer is known to ‘be in England, We have no 





| idea how many of our readers are proficient in Dutch, 
| but for their benefit as well as of the less enlightened 
who may appreciate it as a curiosity, and be able, without 
understanding it, to discern its melody, we copy one of his 
minor poems, in which he humorously commemorates the 
well-known story of the escape of Hugh de Groot from 
the castle of Lovestein by means of the ingenuity of his 
wife: 


“TWIuian DE GROOTS VERLOSSING AAN Mgvrouw Martz vAN 
REIGERSBERGH. 

** Gewelt van wallen, dubble gracht, 
Ontruste honden, wacht bij wacht, 
Beslage poorten, ijsre boomen, 

Geknars van slotwerk, breede stroomen, 

En d’onvermurwde kastelein 
Verzekerden op Loevestein 
Den Grooten Huigen, buiten duchten 
Van in der eeuwigheit t’ontvluchten ; 

Ten waer zijn schrandre gemalin 
En drukgenoot en kruisheldin 
Een eerlijke uitkomst had gevonden, 

En hem van lang verdriet ontbonden. 

Zij eprak: mijn lief, mijn levenslicht, 
(De tranen stonden in ’t gezicht) 

Zal dees spelonk u glans versmooren, 
En is u deught dit graf beschooren? 

Helaes! maer ’t is vergeefs gesuft. 
Hlier helpt geen kermen, maer vernuft. 
Mijn geest zal nu wat groots bezoeken, 
Terstont verandert hij in boeken. 

De schiltwacht draeght dien vetten buit 
Op hare beé voor boeken uit. 

Een vrouw belacht al die haer perssen, 
En lact hen op de tanden knarsgen. 
Een vrouw is duizent mannen t’ergh.” 





| 


Joun HookwAm FRERE’s poems are to be collected 
and published, we believe as one of the series of Aldine 
Poets. Frere was a friend of Scott and Southey, assisted 
Canning at Eton in editing Ze Microcosm, was a Mem- 
ber of Parliament and served as Minister to Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Prussia, dying in 1846. It was the metre of 


| one of his poems which Lord Byron adopted in Don Juan 


and Beppo. 

Simm WALTER Scott's last verses, which were written 
in Miss Wordsworth’s album and have never been 
printed, are to be included in the volume assigned to him 
in Moron’s Miniature Poets. 

A Ciaucer Soctety has been formed in England, 
which is to reprint in parallel columns several of the 
best unpublished MSS., beginning with the Canterbury 
Tales. 

A LerrziG firm announces beside three more volumes 
of the Emperor Maximilian’s memoirs and essays, which 
are also being published in London, the entire correspon- 
dence relating to the attempt and failure to establish the 
Mexican empire. 

Mr, Ropent BrowNina is to publish, soon after 
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Christmas, a poem whose name is not stated, but on which, 
it is said, he has beea engaged for years, ‘“ Its interest,’ 
we read in Public Opinion, “ hinges on a murder, its length 
is about 15,000 lines, and discussions are incidentally in- 
troduced on.a host of the most interesting and puzzling 
social problems of the day.” 

Pror. RussELL MARTINEAU has translated from the 
German and prefixed a preface to the History of Israel 
to the Death of Moses, by Weinrich Ewald, a professor of 
the University of Géttingen. 

LorpD Lyrron’s Miscellaneous Works—some pieces, 
that is, previously uncollected, including among others 
Charles Lamb, The Reign of Terror, Gray, Goldsmith, 
Pitt and Fox, Sir Thomas Browne, Schiller—are about to 
be published in three volumes. We hope these are in 
such form as will permit their addition to the very ex- 
cellent Globe Edition of the author’s works, of which six 
volumes have thus far been issued by Messrs. Lippincott 
& Co, 

Sm Henry Lytron Botwer has also two volumes of 
Historic Characters, namely Talleyrand, Mackintosh, Cob- 
bett, Canning, and Peel. 

Mr. J. VAN PRAET’s Historical Essays on Latter Times 
is announced. The essays treat of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, Charles V., Philip II., Cardinal Richelieu, the 
first English revolution, and William III. 

THE REV. WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., and Dean 
of Chichester, has got to the second series of his Lives of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury, of which are soon to be 
issued the first and second volumes, being the sixth and 
seventh of the entire work. 

Mr. W. Herworts Dixon—whose New America isin 
its seventh edition—is soon to give us another book on 
what we presume will be considered “an American sub- 
ject,” Spiritual Wives. 

Tue Hon. LEwis WINGFIELD has published Under 
the Palms in Algeria and Tunis. 

Mr. J. R. MorELL is at work upon an illustrated Scien- 
tific Guide to Switzerland. 

Mrs.—or Miss?—MATILDA BETHAM EpWARDs has 
written Through Spain to the Sahara. 

Mr. Henry Lariam has written Black and White: 
a Three Months’ Tour in the United States. 

Merssks. CHARLES DIcKENS and WILKIE CoLLins, it 
is announced, are at work together upon a Christmas 
story which is to be exclusively from their pens. 

Mr. L. F. Jennings’ abandonment of his American 
correspondence to Zhe London Times is, we hear, only 
temporary, and is in part occasioned by his discharge of 
the prime duty of every literary Briton who has looked 
at usa—namely, a book on America, which he is seeing 
through the press. 
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Exvosition Univiensen, Panis, 1867.—Tne Hows Macnine Co.—En1As Hows, Jn.—609 Broadway, New York, awarded, over eighty-two competitors, the onLy 


Cross or tg Legion of Honon AND Gotp MipaAn given to American Sewing Machines, as per Imperial Decree, published in the Moniteur Universel (Official 


Journal of the French Empire), Tuesday, July 2, 


Where Birds with rainbow plumage wing 


thelr way through the groves of Brazil grows the most fragrant 


flower that drinks the dew of heaven, No need to go to the 
tropics to inhale ite perfume, however, for it exbales in all ite 
freshness from PHALON & Bon's Wxrnact or tHe Nigut Bioom 
ING Census.’ Bold by all druggieta, 


COLGATE'S AROMATIC VEGETABLE 
SOAP. 


A tiperior TOILWT AOAP, prepared from refined Vaawran.e | 
OfL8, 1h COMbinALiON With GLYORRING, And sapecially designed | 
lis perfinie is | 
CxXquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled, Mor sale by all. 


for the use of LADIMN and for the NUIMEIY, 


Druggiata, 


CEORGCE STECK & CO, 
Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prises at 
once, 
THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 
At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct,, 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 
First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited, Send for Circulars, 
WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New York, 


Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 
eee 


Rosert SEWELL, James F. PIERCE, 
SEWELL & PIERCE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS-AT-LAW, 

62 Broadway and 21 New Street, New York. 








Mzssrs, SzwELh & Prerce practise in all the Courts of the 
State of New York and of the United States, and give particular 
attention to the management of Estates, Investment of Moneys, 
Conveyancing, Organization of Companies, etc., etc., etc. 


1867, in these words: Litas Lown, Jn 


CAUTION. 


We call attention to the fact that imifationa of our fine ELEC. 


THO-PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., | 
are extensively produced by American manufacturers; aleo, that | 
there are Bnglish imitations in market, both of inferior quality, 


These goods are offered for sale by many dealers, and are well 
calculated to deceive, Purchasers Gan only detect and avoid 
counterfeits by Holling OF trade-mark, this! 


Trade:-Mark (t) 
uF ~ 
Hlesteu- Plate, GABA Atry (,, 


Our Goods, whieh ean be obtained from all responsible dealers, 
bear this stamp, They are heavily plated on the finest Aibata or 


| Stamped on 
base of 
every article, 


: | Niekel Silver, and we guarantee them in every veapect euperioy to 


| the beat Shefiield plate, 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 


Silveramiths and Manufacturers of Vine Eleetro-Plate, Prov: 
idence, Kt, I, 


A Complete Assortment of the above Ware 
at retail by the introducers, 
STARR & MARCUS, 22 John Street, 


TIFFANY & CO.,, 


650 AND 552 Broapway, NEw Yor«K; 
79 Rug RIcHELIEU, Panis. 


STERLING SILVER-WARE, 
FOR THE TABLE OR BUFFET, 


Comprising all articles of Use or Ornament, of the most artistic 
design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND CAS-FIXTURES. 
Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particu- 
lar care given to the general propriety oj Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 














{ Vabricante de Machines A coudre exposant, 
’ (Manufacturer of Sewing Machines, Exhibitor, 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


Dingoron, MAX MARETZEK, 


Roncowt, Panspa-Hosa, PANcANt!, Penavta, Menist, Trea, 
Banaaut, Haven, BeLuint, ANASTASI, ANTONUCCI, ORLANDINI, @6, 
On Thursday Kvening, Get, $4, Opera in Brooklyn, 


THE HUGUENOTS. 
Maturday Afternoon, Grand Matinee, 
DON BUCEFALO. 
Neate Gan HOW be secured and tickets be had At the Academy 
And the regular ticket offices, 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC -JANAUSCHEK, 


Dinkeron, , MAX MARETZEK, 
fiixth appearance in America of the celebrated tragedienne, 
Panny JANAUSCHHE, 
On THoRspA¥Y EvENina, Oct, 24, at 8, when will be produced 
for the firat time 
ADRIENNE THE ACTRESS. 


Seats can now be secured for six representations in advance, 


FRENCH THEATRE. | 
H, L, BATEMAN, 


LussEz AND DingoTor, 


IMMENSE SUCCESS 
OF THE 
GRAND DUCHESS, 
now attracting the 
ELITE AND FASHION OF THE CITY, 
and declared to be 
THE HIT OF THE SEASON. 
Mdlle. TOSTEE and the GREAT PARISIAN OPERA COMPANY 
IN THE 
GRAND DUCHESS 


every TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. Splendid Cos- 
tumes, Scenery, Orchestra, and Chorus in the 


GRAND DUCHESS. 
Doors open at 7%; overture begins at 7:55. Omnibuses to con- 
vey visitors, free of charge, to the French Opera will start from 
corner of Broadway and Fourteenth Street every five minutes, 





between 7 and 9 P.M., returning from the theatre after the per- 
formance, 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 
PROF. WHITNEY ON LANGUAGE. 


LANCUACE AND THE STUDY OF LAN- 
GUACE. 

Twelve Lectures on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By 
WituiamM Dwieut Wuitney, Professor of Sanscrit and 
Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price $2 50. 

Prof. Whitney aims, in this volume, to place in a clearly com- 
prehensible form, before the English reader and student, all the 
principal facts regarding language—its nature and origin, its 
growth, its classifications, its ethnological bearing, its value to 
man, In discussing these themes he combines a strictly logical 
plan and scientific method with a popular style of treatment, 
Technical and metaphysical phraseology is avoided as much as 
possible; the progress of the argument is always from that which 
is well known or obvious to that which is more obscure or difli- 
cult, As a popular treatiee upon a subject which is every day 
attracting more careful and earnest attention, Prof, Whitney's 
work has no superior, 


—_—— 


A NEW WORK BY FROUDE, 
SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


‘By J. A, Froupe, author of The History of England, 1 vol. 
crown Svo, price $3, 

The essays collected in this volume comprise all Mr, Froude's 
contributions to current periodical literature during the last few 
years, Among the subjects discussed are The Science of History, 
The Times of Erasmus and Luther, England's Forgotten Wor- 
thier, ete,,ete. All the papers are characterized by that brilliant, 
picturesque, and fascinating style which has made Froude’s His- 
tory of England so widely popular. 

FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENCLAND. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth, From the fourth London edition, In 
10 vols. crown 8vo, $3; in half calf extra, per volume, $5. 
SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND OF KATHRINA. 
TIMOTHY TITCOMB'S NEW BOOK, 





Now IN PREss : 

KATHRINA: HER LIFE AND MINE; IN A POEM. By J. G. 
Ho.uanp, author of Bitter-Sweet. 1 vol. 12mo, about 300 
pages, price $1 50; full gilt, $2 50. 

The unprecedentedly rapid sale of, and steadily increasing de- 
mand for, Dr. HoLuann’s new poem, KaTurina, has already 
stamped it as the most popular production of this fevorite author. 
Although it has been published less than one month, THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH THOUSAND is now in press. 


GUIZOT’S MEDITATIONS. 


Meditations on the Actual State of Christianity, and on the At- 
tacks which are now being made uponit. (Second series.) 
1 vol, 12m0, $1 75. 


NEW VOLUME OF PAULDING'’S WORKS. 
THE BULLS AND THE JONATHANS. 


Sy James K. Pautvine. 1 vol. crown 8vo (uniform with the lit 
erary life), price $2 5. 


DAY'S COMPOSITION, RHETORIC, AND LOGIC, 
ELEMENTS OF LOCIC. 


Hiy Heway N, DA¥, nithor of Att of Mhetoric, 
; ete, 1 vol, ide, price $1 60 


THE ART OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


iy Por, NeakyY N, Day 


Hihetorical Praxis, 


1 youl. 1gio, price #1 Hi, 


THE ART OF DISCOURSE. 


A System of Ihetorie adapted for Use in Cuileves and Aenad 
emies, aud also for Private Study, By Por, Usnny N, 
lia¥ 1 youl, igo, price S1 60. 


*,* Copies of the above works will he sent by mail, post-paid, 
to uny address upon receipt of the price, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York, 


. 


Heilmbold’s Extract Buchu and Improved 
Rosk Wash cure secret and delicate disorders in all their stages, 
at little expense, little or no change in diet, no inconvenience 
and no exposure, Itis pleasant in taste and odor, immediate in 
its action, and free from all injurious properties, 


SUPREME COURT, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 
Rosert Il, ARKENBURGH AND JOHN BRYAN ) Summons for money 
against demand on con- 
R. J. DANIEL, ‘ tract, 
To the above-named Defendant: 

You are hereby summoned and required to answer the com- 
plaint in this action, of which a copy is herewith served upon 
you, and to serve a copy of your answer to said complaint on 
the subscribers at their oflice, No. 79 Nassau Street, in the city 
of New York, within twenty days after the service of this sum- 
mons on you, exclusive of the day of such service; and if you 
fail to answer the said complaint within the time aforesaid, the 
plaintiffs in this action will take judgement against you for the 
sum of two thousand eight hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents, with interest on the same, from the first day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven, beside the 
costs of this action. 

SuHaFrer & CoLEMAN, Plaintiffs’ Attorneys, 
79 Nassau Street. 

Dated September 6, 1867. 

New York, September 30, 1867.—The complaint herein was this 
day duly filed in the Office of the Clerk of the City and County 
of New York. 

SuaFrer & CoLemay, Plaintiffs’ Attorneys. 


Take no more Unpleasant and Unsafe 
remedies for unpleasant and dangerous diseases. Use Heim- 
BOLD'’s Extrracr Bucuu AND ImprRoveD Rosk Wasi. 


FLORENCE 
REVERSIBLE FEED LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World. 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 


For Non-Rotention or Incontinenceof Urine, 
irritation, inflammation, or ulceration of the bladder or kidneys, 
diseases of the prostate glands, stone in the bladder, calculus, 
gravel or brick-dust deposits, and all diseases of the bladder, kid- 
neys, and dropsical swellings, use Hetmpo.y's Piuuip Exrnacr 
Buen, 


THE =WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


The Clory of Man is Strength, therefore the 
nervous and debilitated should immediately use HetmMpoip's 
Extract Bucnu, 


THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCI 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


est for family and manufacturing purposes, Agents wanted, 


Liberal discounts allowed. Warerooms, 616 Broadway, N. Y. 

Shattered:Constitutions Restored by Helm- 
BOLD'’s Extract Bucuu, 

Every Lady has the Management of her own 
form within her power. Madame Jumel’s MAMMARIAL BALM | 
and PATENT ELEVATOR developes the bust physiologically. 
Depot, 907 Broadway, or 14 East Twentieth Street, New York. 
Send for treatise. Sold by first-class druggists and farnishing 
stores everywhere. 





Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract Buchu 
is the great diuretic. He_MBoL_p’s CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA is the great blood purifier. Both are prepared ac- 
cording to the rules of Pharmacy and Chemistry, and are the most 
active that can be made. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE, 


AMERICAN LITERARY 
BUREAU. 


THE 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec: 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all whe have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed, 


The Bureau Undertakes: 

LTO GATTI FACTA AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
BRUNIHUTS, AND TO PHESENT THEM IN AN INTEL 
LIGENT POUM, EITHEH POI LITHHALY Olt BUAL 
NEA PULPORER, 

1.—TO PURNISH PRINTERS ESTIMATES POI AUTHORS, 
AND 70 BUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WOKS, 

1f,—TO RECRIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION, 

[V.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE- 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARING BOOKS, 

V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED, 

VL—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 

VIIL.—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 

VIII.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON. 

IX.—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 

X.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSEs, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC. 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 


The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
és undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered. 





All Commissions should be addressed to 


FE The American Literary Bureau, 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 











cation with the Bureau. Charge for cutcring name, $1. 


CHEAP SOAP! GOOD soaP! 
NATRONA REFINED SAPONIFIER. 
’ 
oR, 


CONCENTRATED LYE, 


TWO CENTS A POUND FOR SUPERIOR ITARD SOAP. 


TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP FOR ONE CEN?, 
Every Family Can Make Their Own Soap, 


ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP AS FASILY MADR 
AS A CUP OF COFFER, 





Is a New Concentrated Lye for making Soap, just discovereg in 
Greenland, in the Arctic Seas, and is composed mainly of Alum. 
inate of Soda, which, when mixed with nheruss PAT, produces the 


Bost Detorsive Soap in the World, 


One Box will make 175 pounds of good Soft Soap, or ita equilyy. 
lent in superior Hard Soap, 

Ketailed by all Drugelste and Grocers in the United States, 

*,* Full recipes with each box, 

Dealers can obtain it wholesale in cases, cach containing 48 
Boxes, ata liberal discount, of the Wholesale Grocers and Drug. 
inte in all the Townes and Cities of the United States, or of 


CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, General Agent, 
PITTSBURG, PA, 


Enfeebled and Delicate Constitutions, of 
both kexes, une HeLMBoLD's Extract Buciu, It will give brick 
and energetic feclings, and enable you to slcep well, 


FURNITURE. 
PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT, AT 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 132 Hester Street, N, Y, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 


Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French 
Oil Finish ; Sideboardeand Extension Tables; Spring and Hair 
Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat 
Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, and 
defy competition, 

All Guods guaranteed as represented, 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu gives health and 
vigor to the frame and bloom to the pallid cheek, Debility is ac 
companied by many alarming esymptome, and if no treatment is 
Fubmitted to, consumption, insanity, of epileptic fits ensue, 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU 


Je a cortain Cure for diseases of the Hiatt i, Witnys, Omari, 
Diiorsy, OHGANIO WhakNEes, Pema CoMPLAINGs, Gbmeiay 
Denitiey, avd all diseases of the Unimany Ou awe, whether et 
isting 1 MAL® OR FP EMALB, from Whatever Catise originating and 
Ho titter of how loty standing 

Diseases of these organs require the ise of a diuretic 

ifue treatment is submitted to, Consumption or dusanity may 
eee, Our Vlesh and Blood are supported from these sourees, 
and the Health and Happiness, and that of Posterity, depend 
upon prompl use ofa reliable remedy, 


HELMBOLD'R EXTRACT BUCHU, 
Established upwards of eighteen years, 
Prepared by 


H. T. HELMBOLD, 


DRUGGIST, 
591 Broadway, New York; and 


101 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


—) 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Buchu is pleas’ 
ant in taste and odor, free from all injurious properties, and im 
mediate in its action. 





How to Poison Children.—Get a Wet Nurse with 
some taint or impure blood (remember, “the sins of the father 
are visited upon the children unto the fourth generation”). A 
substitute for healthy Breast-milk, containing by analysis all its 
ingredients, is COMSTOCK’S RATIONAL FOOD. It is used by 
the best physicians. 

G. W. COMSTOCK, 57 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Manhood and Youthful Vigor are regained 
by He_mpo.y’s Extract Bucnu. 


—-~~ ——— ————$—————" 





Hill’s Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Black or Brown. 
Instantancous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use. 
Quantity equals any dollar size. Depot, 95 Duane Street. sold 
by all druggists. 


Hill’s Arctic Ointment cures Burns, Boils, 
Bunions, Piles, all Skin and Flesh Diseases. Warranted. Depot, 


95 Duane St. Sold by all druggists. 
—— 


Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed hait- 
cutting. Studio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Sham 





poving, and Dyeing, 95 Duane Street. 
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A NEW TREATISE ON INDIVIDUAL 
LIBERTY. 


The Interference Theory of Government. : By 
Charles Astor Bristed. A treatise on the growing tendency 
of legislation to interfere with the business and personal 
conduct of individuals. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 

Critical and Social Essays. $1 50. 

The Man with the Broken Ear. By About. §1 50. 

Fathers and Sons. A Kussian novel, $1 50. 

La Litterature Francaise Classique. #1 ‘5. 

La Litterature Francaise Contemporaine. 
$1 7. 

A Manual of Anglo-Saxon for Beginners. 
Comprising a Grammar, Reader, and Glossary, $1 50, 


Miss Yonge’s Landmarks of History. Vol. Il. 
Middle Ages, $150, Vol. IIL, Modern History (in prepara 
tlon), 


Copies of any of the above nent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price, 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


451 Broome Street, New York, 


“MERCANTILE LIBRARY, 


CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, 


90,000 VOLUMES IN THE LIBRARY. 
10,000 MEMBERS. 


WE RECEIVE FROM THE PUBLISHERS ALL TIE NEW 
BOOKS AS SOON AS PUBLISHED, AND COPIES ENOUGIL 
OF EACH WORK TO SUPPLY THE DEMAND. 

A large and valuable invoice of English Books just received, for 
which see Catalogue at the desk of the Library. 

The Reading-room is regularly supplied with over 400 Periodi- 
cala, comprising the best Magazines and Newepapers of ENG- 
LAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, and the UNITED STATES. Also 
a valuable Reference Library. 


OPEN From 8 A.M. TO 10 PLM. 


THE BRANCH OFFICE, 

At 49 Liberty Street, opposite the Post-office, 
Contains a Large Assortment of the Most Popular Books and 
Files of the Daily Papers. 

BOOKS ARE DELIVERED TO MEMBERS AT THEIR RESI- 
DENCES., 

A Member will provide himself with some of our blank orders, 


FREEMAN & BURR, 
ONE PRICE CLOTHING WAREHOUSE, 
124 FULTON anv 90 NASSAU STREETS, 
Corner opposite Sun Building. 


CLOTHING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


READY MADE AND MADE TO ORDER, AT MODERATE 
PRICES, 


124 FULTON anv 90 NASSAU STREETS, 
Corner opposite Sun Building. 





MEN'S OVERCOATS, $10 TO $60, 
BOYS’ OVERCOATS, &5 to $25. 
Iwi FULTON ann 10 NASSAU STREETS, 
Corner opposite Sun Building, 


§WHOLE SUITS. 
BUSINESS SUITS, $15 To 40, 
DRESS SUITS, $25 ro £7. ; 
BOYS’ SUITS, $8 TO $2, 
1 FULTON ann 90 NASSAU STREETS, 
Corner opposite Sun Building, 





FREEMAN & BURR, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, Etc, 

124 FULTON anv 9) NASSAU STREETS, 

Corner opposite Sun Building. 


To Lecture Committees. 


Further engagements to Lecture may be made for this Season, 
for any of the following names, by application to this Bureau: 

Rev. Wituiam R. Acer, of Boston, author of The History of 
the Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul. 

Georak WAKEMAN, Esq., author of Freaks of Literature, in 
Galaxy. 

Proressor C, P. Bronson. Subject: ** Elocution, with Illus- 
trations and Recitations.’’ Dr. Bronson is well known through- 


| out the whole United States. 


Hon. WitniAM L, Stone, formerly editor of Commercial Adver- 
tiser and Journal of Commerce, Subject: ‘‘ The Buccaneers of 
America, from Morgan to Maximilian.” 

Henny Nicnons, of London. Recites from Shakespeare. Read- 
er to the Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall, the Crystal 





and also “ Delivery Stamps,” which will be eold at twenty stamps | 


for one dollar, He will fill out one of the orders, put a stamp on 
it, aid drop it in one of our Order Boxes; of he can een it hy 
Mil, ‘The hook he wants will then be delivered at his residence 
Aid the hook to be returned taken away at the same time 

This oF Mewnensnie. ‘lo Clerks, #1 Thitiation and 84 An 
final Dies, ‘Ty all others, #5 a yout in advanes, Ladies may join 
As Clerke, a 

ANY ONE CAN BECOME A MEMBETE 


JUST PUBLISHED 
HY 
JOSEPH SABIN, 

84 NABRAU AT., NEW YORK, 
CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY 
BELONGING TO 
MR. RICHARD W. ROCHE, 
INCLUDING MANY RARE BOOKS RELATING TO 

AMERICA, 
TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION 
ON 
MONDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 28, 1867, AND 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 
BY 
BANCS, MERWIN & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


FOUR 


N.B.—The Books will be ready for examination four days be- 
fore the sale, and gentlemen may have their orders attended to by 


JOSEPH SABIN, 
84 Nassau Street, New York. 








PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


IMITATIONS OF OIL PAINTINGS. 
Published by 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


SOLD IN ALL PICTURE STORES. 
Loy SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


For Sale.A Book Publishing and Jobbing 
Establishment of Long Standing. 
Now doing a Good Business. Will sell the whole or take a 


ae on most liberal terms. Perfect satisfaction given. For 
Urther information address 


BOX 55, STATION A, Spring Street. 


Palace, London. 

lion. HlonaAcn Greenery. 

Dad. G. Howtann., © Timothy Titeombh.”’ 

liow, Caniisis VP, Jonnson, Subject: “ The Spirit and Mys 
tery of Politics,” 

lox, L. Braprotin Painer, 
* jtiengi, the Homan Tribute \" 
Democrey,” 


Address 


The American Literary Bureau, 
ifig Nacsa Street, New York, 


Bibjects! " Qieen Fashions’ 
aud The Trial aid Triple of 


ORTHODOXY: ITS TRUTHS AND ERRORS. 
iy JAMES PREEMAN CLATKE, D,D, 

This Book, pronounced * well worth eareful perusal” by or- 
thodox papers, should be read by candid enquirers after truth, of 
every religious faith. 12mo, pp. 512, price $1 2, ii 

Published by the AMERICAN Unipanian Association, 26 Chaun- 
ey Street, Boston, Mass., which alsu publishes some forty relig- 
ious works—doctrinal, devotional, and practical—the prices of 
which are at least one third lower than those af an ordinary pub- 
lisher. ‘ F 

A full descriptive catalogue furnished on application, and any 
book on the list sent /ree, on receipt of price. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. made to clergymen of every 
denomination. ‘Tracts illustrating the Unitarian faith given 
freely to all who apply. 

Applications by mail to be addressed to 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN AssocraTIoN, Boston, Mass, 
FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
26 EXCHANGE PLACE, 

Capital, . - + $1,000,000. 


Finance ComMMITTEE: 
Moses TAYLOR, GeoreE F. TALMAN, 
Joun J. PHELPS, EpWARD MINTURN, 
James Hl. BANKER, JouN STEWARD, 
Isaac BELL. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON ALL DEPOSITS. 
TRANSFER Boors received upon liberal terms. Will pay Cou- 
pons and Dividends for States, Cities, and Incorporated Compa- 
nies. Legal Depository for moneys paid into Court, 
R. G. ROLSTON, President. 
GEO. P. FITCH, Secretary. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 

BANKERS, 
Corner of Wall and Nassau Streets, New York, 
Buy, Sell, and Exchange U. S. Five-Twenty Bonds, Sixes of 1881 
and Ten-Forty Bonds, U. 8. Paciiic Railroad Sixes, Seven-Thirty 
Treasury Notes, Certificates of Indebtedness, Compound Interest 
Notes, and all other Government Securities ; and execute orders 
for Purchase or Sale of Gold, State, and Railroad Stocks and 
Bonds. 











ACROSS THE SIERRA NEVADAS. 


THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


THE WESTERN HALF OF THE GREAT NATIONAL 
TRUNK LINE ACROSS THE CONTINENT, being constructed 
WITH THE AID AND SUPERVISION OF THE UNITED STATES Goy- 
ERNMENT, is destined to be one of the most important lines of 
communication in the world, as it is the sole link between the 
Pacific Coast and the Great Interior Basin over which the im- 
mense Overland travel must pass, and the 


PRINCIPAL PORTION OF THE MAIN STEM LINE BE- 
TWEEN THE TWO OCEANS. 

Its line extends from Sacramento, on the tidal waters of the 
Pacific, eastward across the richest and most populotis parte of 
California, Nevada, and Utah, contiguous to all the great Mining 
Regions of the Far West, and will meet and connect with the 
roads now building east of the Rocky Mountains, About {O00 
miles are now built, equipped, and in running operation to the 
stimmit of the Sierra Nevada, Within afew daya 35 miler, now 
graded, will be added, and the track carried entirely across the 
mountaina toa point in the Great Salt Lake Valley, whence fur- 
ther progress will be easy and rapid, Tron, materials, and equip 
ment are ready at hand for SOO milos of road, and 10,000 
men are employed in the construction, 

The local business upon the completed portion surpasses all 
previous estimate, The figures for the quarter ending August 
81 are as follows, in GOLD; 


Gross OPERATING Net 
EARNINGS, EXPENsEs, EARNINGS, 
$487,579 G4; $86,548 47; $401,031 17; 


or at the rate of two millions per annum, of which more than 
three-fourths are net profit on less than 100 miles worked, This 

is upon the actual, legitimate traffic of the road, with iis terminus 
| in the mountains, and with only the normal ratio of government 
transportation, and is exclusive of the materials carried for the 
further extension of the road, 

The Company's interest liabilities during the same period were 
less than $125,000, 

Add to this an ever-expanding through traffic, and the propor- 
tions of the future business become immense, 

The Company are authorized to continue their line eastward 
until it shall meet and connect with the roads now building east 
| of the Rocky Mountain ranges. Assuming that they will build 
| and control half the entire distance between San Francisco and 
| the Missouri River, as now seems probable, the United States will 
| have invested in the completion of 865 miles $28,592,000, 
| or at the average rate of $35,000 per mile—not including an 
| absolute grant of 10,000,000 acres of ihe Public Lands. By 
= a joint investor in the magnificent enterprise, and by 











waiving its first lien in favor of the First Mortgage Bondholders, 
THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT, IN EFFECT, INVITES THE CO-OPRRA- 
TION OF Private CapitAuists, and has carefully guarded their 


The Company offer for sale, through us, their 
First Mortgage Thirty-Yoar Six Per Cent. 
Coupon Bonds, 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD CUIN IN 
NEW YORK CITY, 
| They Are in sims of £1,000 eaeh, with semi-annual gold 6oipons 
fltached, and Ate selliig for the present at OH per cent, nnd aes 


éfiied interest from diily 1 Added, in euFFeHey, AL Whieh Fate they 
yield tiearly 


Nine per Cent. upon the Investment. 

These Hounds, authorized hy Act of Congress, are issued only as 
the work progresses, and ta the same amount only as the Bonds 
granted by the Government; and represent in all eases the first 
licen Upon a Completed, equipped, and productive railroad, ia 
which have been invested Goyerament subsidies, stock subserip- 
tions, donations, surplus earnings, ete., and which is worth more 
than three times the amount of First Mortgage Bonds which can 
be issued upon it, 

The Central Pacific First Mortgage Bonds have all the assur- 
ances, sanctions, and guarantees of the Pacific Railroad Act of 
Congress, and have in addition several noticeable advantages 
over all other classes of railroad bonds: 


| interests against all ordinary contingencies. 


First. They are the superior claim upon altogether the most vital 
and valuable portion of the through line. 

Second. Beside the fullest benefit of the Government subsidy 
(which is a subordinate lien), the road receives the benefit of 
large donations from California, 

Third, Fully half the whole cost of grading 800 miles eastward of 
San Francisco is concentrated upon the 150 miles now about 
completed. 

Fourth. A local business already yielding three-fold the annual 
interest liabilities, with advantageous rates, payable in coin, 

Fifth. The principal as well as the interest of its Bonds being 
payable in coin, upon a legally binding agreement. 

Having carefully investigated the resources and prospects of 
the Road and the management of the Company’s affairs, we cor- 
dially recommend these Bonds to Trustees, Executors, Institu- 
tions, and others as an eminently sound, reliable, and remunera- 
tive form of permanent investment. 





CONVERSIONS OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES INTO 
Central Pacific First Mortgage Bonds 
now realize for the holders from 


TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN PER CENT. ADVANTAGE, WITH 
THE SAME RATE OF INTEREST. 





For sale by recognized Agencies among the Banking Institu- 
tions of the country. Pamphlets and Maps can be obtained at 
the Office of the Company, 54 William Street, New York, and of 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES AND FINAN- 
CIAL AGENTS OF THE C. P. R. R. Co., 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 

















G. P. PUTNAM & SON 
HAVE NOW READY: 
& 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all Ages and 
Nations, for Universal Reference. The new (English) edition 
by Benjamin Vincent. To which is added an American Sup- 
plement, containing about 200 additional pages, including 
American Topics and a copious Biographical Index. By G. 
P. Putnam, A.M. In1 very large vol. of more than 1,000 pages, 
price $8 50; half calf, $10 50. 

*,* This is the most comprehensive and reliable book of 
reference in this department ever published, 


IL. 
THE AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DICTIONARY 
OF DATES. Including a copious Biographical Index. ByG. 
P. Putnam. 8vo, $1 50. 





Til. 

DANTE’S INFERNO. Translated by T. W. Parsons. 4to, cloth 
extra, $6. 

IV. 

ELIJAH THE PROPHET: An Epic Poem. By G. Washington 
Moon, F.R.S., etc. 4to, cloth, gilt, $4. 

¥. 

PORTIA, and other Tales illustrative of the Early Days of Shakes. 
peare’s Heroines. By Mrs. CowdenClarke. With engravings 
on steel, 12mo, cloth extra, $2 50; gilt edges, $3. 

Vi. 

THE FAITH OF THE HOLY EASTERN CHURCH. By Julius, 

the Bishop of Iona. 32mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
VIL. 

HUMAN LIFE: ITS DURATION, CONDITIONS, AND LIMI- 

TATION. By W. Sweetzer, M.D. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
VIL 

GREECE: HER PROGRESS AND PRESENT POSITION. By 

the Greek Minister to the United States. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 


661 Broadway, New York. 





NEW LAW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS IN 
PRESS AND PREPARATION 
BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, 
LAW AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS. 


TRUSTS AND TRUSTEES. A Treatise on the Law of Trusts 
and Trustees. By J. W. Perry. 

GREENLEAF’S TREATISE ON THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. 
Vois. Il. and III. New edition. Edited by I. F. Redfield, 
LL.D. Nearly ready. 

UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL DIGEST. A Digest of the 
United States Statutes relating to Revenue, Commerce, Navi- 
gation, and the Currency. Embracing all the Statutes now in 
force, chronologically arranged. Prepared under the sanction 
and auspices of the Treasury Department, by Lewis Hey). 
Nearly ready. 

AVERY AND HOBBS'S BANKRUPT ACT OF 1867, compared 
with the Act of 1841, the English Bankrupt Law, and the In- 
solvent Law of Ma-sachusetts; witha Digest of the Decisions 
of the Courts of the United States, the several States, and of 
England. With Forms of Proceeding. Nearly ready. 

ANGELL’S TREATISE ON THE LAW CONCERNING THE 
LIABILITIES AND RIGHTS OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Fourth edition. Revised and corrected by John Lathrop. 
Nearly ready. 

PARSONS’S TREATISE ON THE LAW OF MARINE INSUR- 
ANCE AND GENERAL AVERAGE, 2 vols. 8vo. 

GRAY’S REPORTS of Cases Argued and Determined in the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. Vol. XV. 

UNITED STATES DIGEST. Digest of the Decisions of the 
Courts of Common Law and Admiralty in the United States. 
Vol. XXIV. 

MASSACHUSETTS PRACTICE. Practice in the Civil Courts of 
Massachusetts. By a Member of the Suffolk Bar. 

SPRAGUE’S DECISIONS in Admiralty and Maritime Cases in 
the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Massachusetts. Vol. II. 

STORY'S COMMENTARIES ON THE LAW OF PROMIS- 
SORY NOTES, and Guaranties of Notes and Checks on Banke 
and Bankers; with Occasional Illustrations from the Commer- 
cial Law ofthe Nations of Continental Europe. Sixth edition. 
Revised and corrected by J. W. Perry. 

CLIFFORD'S REPORTS of Cases Argued and Determined in the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the First Circuit. 
Vol, I. 

MAY'S TREATISE ON THE LAW OF INSURANCE, as aop- 
plicable to Fire, Life, Accident, and other Risks not Maritime. 

CONFLICT OF DECISIONS in the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the First Circuit, andin the Superior Court of Judi- 
cature of New Hampshire, under the Bankrupt Act of 1841. 

PERKINS'S TREATISE ON ARBITRATIONS AND AWARDS. 

ANGELL’S TREATISE ON TIDE WATERS, and on the Com- 
mon Law of Water Courses, Newedition. Edited and en- 
larged by Hon. J. C. Perkins, 

ANGELL AND DURFEE’S TREATISE ON THE LAW OF 
HIGHWAYS. New edition. Edited by Hon. G, F, Choate, 

LAW OF LIFE, ACCIDENT, AND GUARANTEE ASSURANCE, 
By Abbot, Smith, and Stevens, 

WALKER'S INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LAW, designed 
as a First Book for Students. Fifth edition. Revised and 
enlarged, 

BLAKE'S TREATISE ON THE LAW OF CORPORATIONS, 
Presenting the Modern Law of Corporations as now held in 
the English and American Courts ; with an Historical Sketch 
of the Origin and Developement of its Doctrines, 





$6 %. 


$4 59. 


ly revised and extended. 


By Isaac Disraeli. 
Right Hon. B. Disraeli. 


WORKS. 


Sidney Smith’s Wit and Wisdom. 


Being Selections from his Writings, and Passages of his Let- | most superior manner. Price only $18. Fully warrar 
ters and Table-talk. 


Milman’s History of Christianity ; A ; 
From the Birtb of “alsa to the py A Paganism in the off worthlees cast-iron machines, under the same name or other 
Roman Empire. 


Hallam’s Complete Works. 
10 vols. Comprising, Middle Ages, 3 vols., $6 75; Literature 
of Europe, 4 vols., $9; Constitutional History of Europe, 





By Henry 





icitinctenitininkennens ——— 


te ee 


WANTED.—ACENTS. 


$75 to $200 per month, everywhere, male and female, t 
duce throughout the United States the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This machin 
will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, bind, braid, and embroider i. 


ited for fivg 


No. 1 
1 oct 26, 186) 


0 intro. 


With steel portrait, a Memoir, aud | Years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sewa gtr. 

Notes. By E. A. Duyckinck. Small 8vo, cloth extra, $2 25. 

Milman’s History of the Jews; 

From the Earliest Period down to Modern Times, 
Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul’s. A new edition, thorough- 

3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes iit 
* Elastic Lock-Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it.’ We 9, 
agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission 
from which twice that amount can be made. Address 


SECOMB & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 





CavuTion.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palmin 


wise. Ours fs the only genuine and really practical cheap maching 


By Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. | manufactured. 
Paul’s. A new edition, thoroughly revised and corrected. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, $6 75. 
Lamb-—Essays of Elia. 
New edition, on tinted paper. In 1 vol. crown Svo, cloth ex 
tra, $2 25. 
Lamb-—Eliana. 
Containing the hitherto uncollected Writings of Charles 
Lamb. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, $2 25. 
Charles Lamb’s Complete Works. 
Corrected and revised, with portrait. The most elegant edi- 
tion published. 5 vols., cloth extra, $11 25. 
Disraeli—Curiosities of Literature. 
With a View of the Life of the Author. By his Son. 4 vols. 
crown $yo, cloth extra, $9. 
Disraeli- Amenities of Literature. 
Consisting of Sketches and Characters of English Literature. 
A new edition, edited by his Son, the 
2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth extra, 





MERCANTILE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE Co, 


85 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1857, . . . 


ORGANIZED APRIL, 1844. 


During the past year this Company has paid toits policy-holders, 
IN CASH, 


a rebatement on premiums in lieu of scrip equivalent in value to 
an average scrip dividend of 


TWENTY PER CENT. 


Instead of issuing a ecrip dividend to dealers, based on the 
principle that all classes of risks are equally profitable, this Com. 
pany makes such cash abatement or discount from the current 
rates, when premiums are paid, as the general experience of np. 
derwriters will warrant, and the net profits remaining at te 
close of the year will be divided to the Stockholders. 


$1,261,349 . 


8 vols., $6 75. 


Prof. Wilson—Noctes Ambrosiana and Life of 
Wilson. 
6 vols., cloth, $13 50. 


Doran's Works. 
9 vols., cloth, $20. 
Edgar A. Poe’s Works. 
4 vols., cloth, $9. 
Poe’s Poetical Works. 
A superb edition, elegantly illustrated. Svo, full turkey an- 
tique, $12. 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
A very fine edition of “quaint old Burton.’ 3 vols., cloth, 
$6 %. 





Norg.—The foregoing are all choice editions, on the finest 
tinted paper, and handsomely bound, each set of books in a box, 
and may at all times de had in extra bindings, half calf, half tur- 
key, etc. : 

For sale at Principal Bookstores and by the Publisher, 

17 Mercer Street, New York. 


A New Book. ° 








MADELAINE DARTH: 
A STRANGE LIFE-EPISODE. 
In paper, price 50 cents. 
Send for it to Tur AcE Magazine, P. O. Box 169, Chicago, Ill. 





Rare, Curious, and Useful Books 
In Old English Literature, Bibliography, Facetia, etc., etc. Priced 
Catalogue, just issued, sent free to any address. D.G. FRANCIS, 
Bookseller, 506 Broadway. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 





Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the latest 
styles, by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, corner of 
John Street, Crystal Cards, Monograms, etc. 


KALDENBERG & SON 
RECEIVED THE ONLY PRIZE FOR AMERICA 
AT THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 

FOR THEIN 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, AMBER WORK, Etc., 
WHICH WE CUT TO ORDER WITH MONOGRAMS, 
PORTRAITS, INITIALS, Erc., Evo, 


Repairing, Boiling, etc., done by superior workmen. Every 
article is stamped with our name and warranted genuine Bleck 
Mcerschaum and to color, 


N.B. Send for Circulars, etc, 
6 JOHN STREET, Ur-Srarrs, First Fioon, and 23 WALL 











Printed for Taz Round TaBLE AssociaTION by Joun A. Gnay & Green, 16 and 18 Jacob Street; a: 


STREET, Conner or Broad, BELOW THE TREASURY, 








This Company continues to make Insurance on Marine and In- 
land Navigation and Transportation Risks on the most favorable 
terms, including Risks on Merchandise of all kinds, Hulls and 
Freight. 

Policies issued, making loss payable in gold or currency, at the 
office in New York, or in sterling at the office of Ratusoxg 
Bros. & Co., in Liverpool. a 

TRUSTEES. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
E. HAYDOCK WHITE, 
N. L. McCREADY, 
DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
L. EDGERTON, 
HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Ja, 
CHARLES DIMON, 
A. WILLIAM HEYE, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, 
PAUL N. SPOFFORD. 

ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 

CHAS, NEWCOMB, Vice-President. 
Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


JAMES FREELAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 

‘ WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 
HENRY EYRE, 
CORNELIUS GRINNELL, 
JOSEPH SLAGG, 

JAS. D. FISH, 

GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
AARON L, REID, 





NORTH AMERICA 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


LIFE 
OFFICE: 220 BROADWAY, Cor. BARCLAY STREET. 


The Policies of this Company are secured by special deposit of 
United States securities in the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York, signed and sealed by the Superintendent, and 
their payment guaranteed by the special trust thus created. 

No other Company in the World offers such security or advan: 


tage. 
N. D. Morgan, Pxesiznt. 
T. T. Merwin, Vice Pars't. 
J. W. Merrill, Szcnetanr. 
Ceo. Rowland, Actuary. 
Prof. H. A. Newton, YALE Cotixar, Apvisony ACTUART. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
45 WALL STREET. 


Juny 1, 1867. 
CASH CAPITAL,. .*. 3. 3. «+ + 400,00 
er. ce eee 187,208 #8 
ASSBTS,. . 1. » 1 2 « tw ff OSES 


Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Souther 
States through the * Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President 
I. Romsen Lane, Secretary. 


—_ 


TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 


English and French Advertisements for Tum Rounp Tasi# 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the 7 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Mesers. ADAMS 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, EK. C. 


ae 
SO ALT SIS ELEN 





nd published at the office, 132 Nassau Street, Saturday, October 26, 1867. 
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